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ABSTRACT 
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determine whether certain factors could be used to predict which 
soldlerB would go AWOL or to predict ratings of acquired military 
skills and of leadership potential. The results indicate that AWOL % 
and Non-AWOL subjects differed on personality, education, 
intelligence, aptitude, and military component. No differencee were 
found in attitude toward the Army, race, or physical status, AWOL and f| 
Non-AWOL subjects differed in age during initial unit assignment, but 
only among 17* and 18-year*old soldieri during basic combat training. 
Only 19*year-old and older subjects differed in career orientation, # 
In general, the same factors that were related to AWOL were related 
also to military skill and leadership potential. (Author) 
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1, This report is part of the reisarch done for Work Unit ESPRIT 
Development of Methods for Improving Soldier Adjuitment to the Amy. 
A major purpoie of this study was to explore the potential use of 
personality tests for predicting which soldiers would go AWOIi. 
Another purpoi^e was to study which soldieri would most iucceisfully 
acquire necessary military akills, and to predict which ioldlers would 
most likely be promoted, 

2, Over 2,000 enllited men were classified on the Hasis of whether * 
they had or had not gone AWOL during basic combat training" 300 of 
these men were iubaequently claBilfied again on the basis of whether 
they had or had not gone AWOL during the first 90 dayi of their initial 
unit assignment* AWOL and non-AWOL soldiers were Chen eompared on 
various factors; they dif farad on personality, education, intelligance, 
aptituae, and military component. In genaral, the same factors that 
were related to AWOL were also related to military skill and leadership 
potential, 

3* This report will Interest thoie conearned with motivation, attitude, 
leadership, delinquency, personality testing, and prediction studlei. 
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FOREWORD 



The research described in this report, was performed by the Human Resources 
ReBearch Organization as part of the Work Unit ESPRIT, Development of Methods for 
Improving Soldier Adjustment to the Army. The objective of the Work Unit is to devdop 
measuring inytruments for determining the sources of low motivation and attitude 
deterioration among enlisted men, and to adapt and evaluate methods for increasing 
motivation and preventing attitude deterioration. Thii report contains the results of a 
study to determine what factors can be used to predict which enlisted men will go 
AWOL. 

The research was conducted at HumRRO Division No. 2, Fort Knox, Kentucky, 
where Dr. Donald" F. Haggard is the Director. Personnel of the U.S. Army Armor Humaii 
Research Unit provided military support for this effort. LTC Willis G. Pratt is Chief of 
the Unit. 

HumRRO Research for the Department of the Army is conducted under con^ 
tract DAHC Army Training Research is conducted under Army Project 

2Q062107A745. 



Meredith P, Crawford 
President 

Human Resources Research Organization 
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SUMMARY AND CONCLUSIONS 



PROBLEM 



Recent Army statistics Bhow an increase in the numbur of soldlov^ who ctq WVOL 
during their military service. To reduce the AWOL rate, the Army could rujecL rcmuiJ 
most hkely to go AWOL or could give them special attention designed to reduce AWOL 
likehhood, but either solution requires that the soldiers who will go AWOL he idcniificd 
in advance. Previous attempts to develop methods for predicting who will go AWOL have 
been unsuccessfuL 

To develop an effective predictive technique, the factors that mme soldiers to go 
AWOL must first be identified. Once identified, they can be used in a statistical ibrmula 
that would t!ombine the information from different sources to predict AWOL. The 
purpose of the present study is to identify the factors that cause soldiers to go AWOL, A 
second research project under Work Unit ESPRIT is being conducted concurrently to 
evaluate the effectiveness of multiple discriminant function analysis as a slatislicul 
technique for combining this information in order to make AWOL predictions. 

The factors that were studied to determine their effects on AWOL are personality, 
attitude toward the Army, career orientation, age, yeai's of education, intelligence, 
aptitude, race. Army component, and physical status. 

The ability of these factors to predict Military Skills scores and Leadership Potential 
ratings also was assessed. 



APPROACH 



The subjects were 2,072 enlisted men assigned to the United States Training Center, 
Armor, for basic combat training. Each man completed five scales j;rom the California 
Psychological Inventory (CPI) and the TA^II Questionnaire, an attitude scale measuring 
favorability of attitudes toward the Army. Other information for each subject was 
obtained from personnel records. 

AWOL information was obtained for each subject during basic combat training from 
unit morning reports. After 90 days of initial duty assignment, the information was 
obtained by inserting suspense actions in Military Personnel Record Jackets; the officers 
or NCOs who normally prepare and review evaluation ratings were asked to use a special 
form to report whether a subject was AWOL, and to rate each subject on military skills 
and leadership potontlaL 

Subjects were classified as being either AWOL or Non-AWOL during basic combat 
training and again during initial duty assignment. AWOL and Non-AWOL subjects were 
compared to determine the ialationshlp between each factor and the tendency to go 
AWOL, Separate analyses were performed for 17^ and IS^year^old soldiers and for soldiers 
19 years of age and older during basic combat training. 



RESULTS 



During both basic combat training and initial duty assignment, AWOL and Non- 
AWOL subjects were found to differ in theii . scores on the five personality scales. At 
both times, the Non-AWOL subjects had the more socially desirable personality traits, 



AWOL and NoivAWOL subjects did not differ in their attitudes toward the Army, 
either during basic combat training or during initial duty assignment. No differonces were 
found between the two groups in career orientEtion except for soldiers 19 ypars of age 
and older; during basic combat trainings those vvho planned to make the Army their 
career had a greater tendency to go AWOL, 

Among 17- and 18-year-old soldiers in basic combat training, those who were AWOL 
were found to be younger than those who were not AWOL. During initial duty 
assignment, AWOL soldiers were also younger than Non-AWOL soldiers. 

During both basic combat training and initial duty assignment, AWOL soldiers were 
found to have less education^ lower intelligence, lower mechanical aptitude, and lower 
clerical aptitude than Non-AWOL soldiers. 

Neither race nor physical Status was found to be related to AWOL. However^ RA 
personnel had a peater tendt?nc)' to go AWOL than US personniL 

Education, aptitude^ intelligence^ age, and the Responsibility scale from the CPI 
were found to correlate highest among the factors with iMilitary Skills ratings, Race, 
component, and the four remaining personality scales ihowed a small correlation with 
these ratings, while attitude toward the Army, career orientation, and physical status 
were^ unrelated to military skills. 

Subjects with the greatest leadership potential were found to have more socially 
desirable personality traits than those with low ratings. Those with high ratings were also 
found to be older, better educated, and more intelligent, and to have higher aptitude 
scores. 



CONCLUSIONS 

(1) The results of this study suggest that personality is an important determinant of 
AWOL, Thus, future techniques designed to predict which soldiers will go AWOL should 
take personality traits into account, 

(2) Attitude toward the Army is not an important factor in determining which 
soldiers will go AWOL. 

(3) Soldiers planning to make the Army their career appear more likely to go 
AWOL, Among 19-yeaMld and older soldiers, more of those who were oriented toward 
an Army career were AWOL than those not oriented toward an Army career; also, RA 
personnel were niore likely to go AWOL than US personnaL Thus, an increase in the 
AWOL rate may occur as a result of having a volunteer Army. 

(4) Soldiers who enter the Army at their 17th birthday are much more likely to go 
AWOL during basic combat training than soldiers who inter at other ages. During initial 
unit assignment, younger soldiers generally are more apt to go AWOL than older soldiers. 

(5) Soldiers who go AWOL have less education, lower intelligence, and less mechani- 
cal and clerical aptitude than soldiers who do not go AWOL, 

(6) Race is not an important factpf in .determining who will go AWOL, 

(7) The same factors appear to cause both younger and older soldiers to go AWOL* 

(8) The same factors that cause soldiers to go AWOL also influence acquisition of 
military skills and leadership potential. 
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INTRODUCTION 



According to recent Army statistics, there has been a substantial increase In i 
AWOL rate over the last few years (1). In 1967, 78 out of every 1,000 soldiers w€ 
AWOL; The rate has increaied during each subiequent year* By 1911^ the rate had me 
than doubled; 177 out of every 1,000 soldiers went AWOL during 1971. 

High AWOL rates can have negative consequences for the Army in terms of be 
lost manpower and reduced morale. Not only are personnel who are absent from dt 
unable to perform the tasks or duties to which they are assipiadj but their absence oft 
interferes with the performance of those tasks to which their replacements had initla 
been aaslgned. In addition, manpower Is lost when personnel are needed to proci 
AWOL reports, to prosecute soldiers who have . been AWOL^ and to administer whate^ 
punitive measures Bxe assigned. A high AWOL rate is also likely to have a detrimen 
effect on the morale of other soldierst further reducing the performance efficiency 
ioldiers who have not gone AWOL, 

One possible solution to the AWOL problem would be the rejection of recruits w! 
would be most likely to go AWOL during their military service. Assuming that t 
manpower source is large enough to supply the required number of soldiers, those mc 
llkoly to go AWOL need not be accepted into the Army. Another possible solution wou 
require that the ioldiers most likely to go AWOL be given special treatment by the Arn 
to reduce the likelihood that they would, in fact^ go AWOL. For example, spec 
counselors could be assigned to these people to help them with personal problems or 
adjusting to the demands of Army life. 

While either approach could theoretically solve the Army's AWOL problem, tin 
both require a means for identifying AWOL soldiers in advaoice. Unfortunately, previo 
attempts to develop teahniques for predicting which soldiers would go AWOL have bei 
relatively unsuecessfuL For example, the Army Behavioral Science Research Laborato: 
(BBSRL) conducted a study {2J in which three delinquency scales from the Person 
Opinion Study and a scale developed from BBSRL's Personal History Form, the Oven 
Acceptability Scale, were administered to a sample of basic trainees. The scales we 
eKamined for their ability to predict deUnquency by comparing the responses made t 
nondelinquents to those made by soldleri who had later violated military law. The resul 
showed that the soales could not efficiently differentiate between the men in these tw 
poups, Cohsequently, It was concluded that none of these instruments would be usefi 
for predicting which soldiers would commit disciplinary offenses. 

Earlier, the U*S. Naval Retraining Command (5, A, 6^ T) evaluated an instrumer 
developed from personality tests, the Delinquenoy Potently (DP) scale, Thi^ scale wi 
formulated from itemi selected from the Minnesota Multiphasic Personality Inventor 
(MMPI) and the California Psychological Inventory (CPI), To develop the DP Scale, 47 
items from the two personality tests were administered to 20,000 men* The 119 items t 
which delinquents and nondelinquents responded most differenUy were selected to b 
included in the scale. In the study by Gunderion, Baltod, and Huge (6), it was fdUn 
that Bl% of all delinquents could be identified, but 26% of the nondelinquents woul 
have been incorrectly identified as delinquents, Thui, although the DP Scale did differar 
tlate between delinquanti and nondelinquents, it did not differentiate well enough to b 
useful for prediction purposes, Because there were many more subjects in the non 
delinquent sample than in the delinquent sample, the number of nondelinquents whi 



would have been misclassified through use of the scali would have been far peater than 
the number of delinquents vyho would have been correctly classified. 

In another study of delinquency, Datel (Jj administered the Socialization scale of 
the CPI to 762 inductees and 303 stockade prisoners at Fort Ord. It was found that 
inductees and stockade prisoners tended to differ in their responses. One-third of the 
stockade prisoners could have been comctly identified by the scale, but 1% of the 
inductees would have been incorrectly identified as prisoners. Because the number of 
recruits in the Army is far greater than the number of stockade prisoners, misclassiflc- 
ation of 1% of the inductees would have caused a very large number of nondelinquents 
to be misclassified as probable delinquents. 

Thus, previous attempts to develop a scale for predicting which soldiers would 
commit delinquent acts have been unsuucessfuL While many successful predictions of 
delinquency can be made using these scales, they can be made only at a high cost since, 
for each delinquent correctly identified, an even greater number of nondelinquints would 
be incorrectly Identified. If soldiers were obtained from an unlimited source of man- 
power, erroneous classification might be tolerated, However, when soldiers must be 
obtained from a limited manpower source, erroneous classification leads to the loss of 
too many successful soldiers to be practical.: With the probable termination of the draft, 
it can be assumed that the manpower source will be quite limited in the future. If 
potential delinquents are to be prohibited from military service, it first will be necessary 
to develop better techniques for predicting delinquency. 

One problem in developing an instrument to predict who will go AWOL is the fact 
that there are many underlying factors that cause soldiers to go AWOL. Any attempt to 
predict which soldiers will go AWOL by using a measure of only one factor would, 
therefore, almost certainly fail. A two-step approach is thus needed to develop an 
Instrument capable of predicting AWOL* The first step would be to identify factors that 
cause soldiers to go AWOL* and the second would be to combine these factors Into a 
single predictive instrument that would allow a statistical technique to be used for 
making the predictions. The statistical technique would have to take into account all the 
information provided by these factors. 

Many of the factors that cause military personnel to go AWOL have already been 
identified. A study by the U.S* Navy Neuropsychiatria Unit (£), found that factors that 
predicted adjustment to the marines included years of education, history of school 
repulsion, and age at enlistment, Among those factors found by Stouffer and Dtness (10) 
to discriminate between delinquents and nondelinquents in the Navy were type of home 
life* number of health complaintSi and history of civilian delinquency. In an earlier study 
of military delinquency by HumRRO (11), such factors as socioeconomic status, home 
background, pre-Army delinquency, and aggressiveness were found to be important, 

One purpose of the present study is to attempt to identify additional factors that 
may be related to AWOL in the Army and to verify the importance of factors previously 
identified in other reiearch, Simultaneously^ an attempt is being made under Work Unit 
ESPRIT to assess the adequacy of multiple discriminant function analyiii m a technique 
to combine known factors in a predictive formula* 

In predicting which soldiers go AWOL, It is possible that the causes of AWOL duwif 
basic combat training are different from the causes following basic combat training. 
During basic training, soldieri have less unsupervised time than they will have later in 
their military careers, Therefore, it is likely that a soldier who goes AWOL during basic 
training will have to be more deliberate in his plans to go AWOL than soldiers in Qther 
phases of their military service. Once a soldier is permanently aislgned to a regular unit, 
hi has considerable time v^Ithout supervision and spends a great deal of time off posU It 
is easier for a soldier in this situation to go AWOL than one who is still in basic training. 
Consequently, the factors that cause a soldier to go AWOL during basic training are likely 



to be somewhat different than the factors following training. One purpose of the present 
study is to determine whether the factors that differentiate between AVVOL and non^ 
AWOL soldiers during basic training differ from those that differentiate between AWOL 
and Non-AWOL soldiers during regular duty assignments, 

Another major purpose of this study is to explore the potential use of perspnality 
tests for predicting which soldiers will go AWOL. It is probable that some aspect of a 
soldier's personality may increase the likelihood that he will go AWOL, For example, 
some soldiers may go AWOL as a reaction to stress; because of an inability to tolerate 
stress, they may try to escape what is to them a stress-producing situation* On the other 
hand, some soldiers may have a high tolerance for stress and may not go AWOL even if 
they find the Army to be stressful. To the extent that personality tests can measure such 
factors as tolerance for stress^ it would be possible to use them as sources of information 
for predicting which soldieri will go AWOL. 

Previous studies have already found that delinquents and nondelinquents respond 
differently, on the average, to scales from the California Psychological Inventory, Studies 
by Gough and Peterson {^) and by Peterson, Quay, and Anderson ( 13 ) have shown that 
the CPI can discriminate between delinquents and nondelinquents. The Socialization scale 
of the CPI has been found especially successful in making such discriminations. For 
example, in the previously mentioned study by Datel (8)s the Socialization scale was 
found to discriminate between stockade prisoneri and inductees who were not confined 
to the stockade. 

Attitude toward the Army is another factor that will be explored as a possible 
factor causing soldiers to go AWOL—soldiers who have unfavorable attitudes toward the 
Army may be more likely to go AWOL than soldieri who have favorable attitudes. The 
Influence of career orientation will also be examined— it is expected that soldiers vvho 
plan to make the Army their career will be less likely to go AWOL than soldiers who do 
not plan to make the Army their career. Other factors to be studied are intelligence, 
personal aptitude, age, race, amount of education^ military component, and physical 
status. . '' 

It is also a purpose of the present study to explore the possibility that these same 
sources of information can be used to predict which soldiers would most lUccesifuUy 
acquire necessary mllit^y skills, and to predict which soldiers are most likely to be 
promoted into positions of leadership. Going AWOL, failing to learn required skills, and 
failing to achieve a position of leadership all are signs of maladjustment to military life. It 
is likely, therefore, that all share the same underlying causes, and that all can be 
predicted by a knowledge of these causes, 

METHOD 

APPROACH 

To determine whether factors can be used to predict which soldiers would go AWOL 
during their military careers, information on each factor for each subject was obtained 
prior to basic combat training* AWOL reports received during basic combat training and 
during initial unit assignments allowed each subject to be classified later as being AWOL 
or non-AWOL. The information describing AWOL soldiers was thin compared to the 
information describing non-AWOL aoldiirs, 

AWOL information during basic combat training was obtained from unit morning 
reports; all men who were listed one or more times on morning reporti as being AWOL 
were classified as AWOL subjects. AWOL Information during initial unit aisignments was 
obtained by inserting a suspense action in the Military Personnel Record Jacket for each 



subject. Each subjsct's commander was asked to providi AWOL information on an 
enclosed form 90 days after the subject was assigned to the Unit and return the form to 
the Chief bf the Armor Human Research Unit. (Appuidix A contains the AWOL 
Information form.) The following information was requested; 

(1) The organisation to which the soldier was currently assigned* 

(2) The date on which the assipment was made. 

(3) Current pay pade. 

(4) Current MOS. 

(5) Current duty position title, 

(6) Whether or not the soldier had his period of active duty extended by 
reason of AWOL or other misconduct. 

(7) The date, lengthj and cause of each extension. 

In addition, the commander was asked to provide ratings of the depee to which the 
subject had acquired a numbar of different military skills and to rate the subject's 
leadership potential. These rating! were to be made by the officers or NCOs who 
normally prepare and review evaluations of their men. 

To determine how well each factor could predict which soldiers would go AWOL 
during basic combat training, the subjects were classified as being either AWOL or 
Non-AVi?OL during basic training, The information pertaining to aubjects who went 
AWOL during basic combat training was then compared to the information pertaining to 
subjects who did not go AWOL in order to discover whether there were differences 
between the two groups on any of the factors. 

To determine how the relationship between these factors and AWOL was affected 
by the age of the subjects, three analyses were conducted on the data received during 
basic combat training. The first analysis included data from dl subjecti regardleii of their 
agej the second included data only from 17- md 18-year-old subjects, while the third 
included data only from subjects 19 years of age and older. 

Data received during initial duty assignments were aiialyzed only once, using the 
entire sample for which AWOL data were available. The sarhple of AWOL subjects during 
initial unit assignment was too small to allow It to be further divided into different age 
poups* 

The rating received by the subjects during initial duty assignments was correlated 
with the values for each of the different factors to determine how well the different 
factors could predict acqumtion of military skills. 

Subjects were divided into four poups on the basis of their ratings to determine 
how well the different factors could predict ratings of leaderihip potential. Information 
pertaining to subjects in the four poups was then compared to determine whether or not 
there were significant differences among the four groups on any of theie factors. 

Information pertaining to personality, attitude toward the Army, and career orienta- 
tion was obtained by administering tests and questionnaires to subjects before the start of 
basic combat training* Information on other factori was obtained from personnel records. 

SUBJECTS 

The subjects for the study were 2,072 enlisted men assigned to basic training 
companies at the United States Training Center^ Armor* 

During basic combat trainings SO of these men were reported by their units as 
having been AWOL; the remaining 2,012 men were not reported as having been AWOL, 
The 60 AWOL subjects included 24 men who were 17 or 18 years of age, and 86 men 
who were 19 years old or older. The 2,012 Non-AWOL subjects Included 537 men who 
were 17 or 18 years of age, and 1,462 men who were 19 yeari of age or older (the 
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remaining 13 Noi>AWOL subjects could not be classified by age because of misdng or 
inaccurate data), 

AWOL reports during initial unit assignments were received for only 338 of the 
original sample of over 2,000 suldiers. Of this number, 31 were reported as having been 
AWOL during initial unit assignment, and 269 were reported as not having been AWOL. 
The remaining 38 reports were incorrectly completed and could not be used for the 
analysis. AWOL reports were, not received at all for the remaining 1,734 subjectB, 

MATERIALS 

California Psychologjcal Inventory^ 

Because the California Psychological Inventory (CPI) had been found in pre-MOUs 
studies (8i 12, 13) to differentiate between delinquents and nondelinquents, the test wm 
chosen to be included in the present study. The CPI appeared to be particularly 
appropriate since it was initially developed for use with normal rather than abnormal 
perioni. 

-The CPI contains a total of 480 items that together yield 18 scores representing 
different aspects of social interaction. Since there was not sufficient time to administer 
the entire inventory to the subjects, only five of the 18 scales were included. 

To select the five scales, a group of experienced officers and noncommissioned 
officers were given a description of each of the 18 traits measured by the inventory. 
They were asked to select the five traits they considered the most important for 
noncommi iioned officers to possess. The five subscales, and their descriptions as pro- 
vided In the CPI test manual (14) are listed: 

(1) Dominance. Persons scoring high on the Dominance subscale were described 
as ''aggressive, confident, persistent, and planful; as being persuasive and 
verbally fluent; as self-reliant and independent; and as having leadership 
potential and initiative,** 

(2) Responsibility . Persons scoring high on the Responsibility subscale were 
described as being "planful, responsible, thorou^i, propessive, capable, 
dignified, and independent; as being conscientious and dependable; 
resourceful and efficient; and as being alert to ethical and moral issues.*- 

(3) Socialization . Persons scoring high on the Socialization scale were described 
as '^serious, honest, industrious, modest, obliging, sincere, and steady; as 
being donscientious and responsible; and as being self-denying and 
conforming,'* . 

(4) Communality. Persons scoring high on the Communality scale were 
described as "dependable, moderate, tactful, reliable, sincere, patient, 
steady and realistic; as being honest and conscientious; and as having 
common sense and good judgment." 

(B) Achievement via Independence . Persons scoring high on the Achievement 
via Indipendence scale were described as ■^mature, forcefuL strong, doml» 
nant, demanding, and foreslghted; as being independent and self-reliant; and 
as having superior intellectual ability and judgment/* 
The final version containing thise fivi scales consisted of IBB items. Each item was 
a statement with which. the respondent indicated ap^eement or disagreement, 

, ■Reproduced by pormisslon for reigaroh purposes only, Copyright 1943. renewed 1970 by the 
Univorsity of Mmnegota, PubjUhed by The Psychologleal Corporation, Now York, N.V. All rights roservGd, 
Since there fs evidence to indlcato that item responies obtained to selected Items Isolatod from tho 
context of a periOnallty inventory may not be comparable to thoie obtained within the context, the resullji 
of this research should not be considered applicable to the itandardlzed eomplete form of the inventory. 



TA^III Questionnaire 



The TA-III IS an attitude questiorinairi developed by HumRRO Division No. 3 for 
Wor^' Unit TRANSITION, The first section consisted r)f a list of 14 concepts, such as the 
U,S. Army, Labor Unions, and Going to SchooL The subject was required to rate the 
favorablllty of his feelingi toward each of thest concepts. Six concepts concerned the 
military, and one point was given for each of these six concepts that was described 
favorably. 

The second section of the questionnaire consisted of 16 statements concerning the 
Army, such as **The Army makes a man of you'' and *'Most Army officers are well 
qualified for their jobs." The subject responded to each statement by stating the degree 
to which he agreed or disapeed with it, One point was given for each statement with 
which he agreed when that item was favorable toward the Army. One point was also 
given for each statement with which a subject diiagreed when the item was unfavorable 
toward the Army, 

The third section consisted of three questions referring to adjustment to Army life 
and to reenlistment intentions. These items were not scored. 

The range of possible scores on the questionnaire was from. 0 to^22, with high scores 
indicating favorable attitudes toward the Army, Th^ TA-III Questionnaire is given in 
Appendix B. 

Career OVientation 

A measure of orientation toward an Army career was obtained from the last two 
questions in Section 3 of the TA-IIL These questions were concerned with the subject's 
chances of reenlistlng after his present tour of duty. Subjects who indicated on both 
questions that they will almost certainly reenlist or will probably reenlist were given two 
points. Subjects who indicated on one of the two questions that thty would reenlist were 
given one point, Subjects who did not Indicate on either question that they would 
reenlist were given 0 points, Thus, the higher the number of points received, the more a 
subject was oriented toward the Army as a career, 

Background CharaQteristics 

The following information was obtained from militltfy recordit 

(1) Race. Subjects were classified as either Black (Nepo) or White (Caucasian). 
There were too few subjects of other races to be included in the data 
analyiis. 
. (2) A^, 

(3) Education, Information was obtained concerning the number of years each 
subject went to schooL 

(4) Intelligence. The General Technical (GT) score served as a measure of 
intelli|ence* 

(5) Aptitude. The Mechanical Aptitude (MA) and Clerical Aptitude {CI) scores 
served as measures of personal aptitude, 

(6) Component . Subjects were classified as either RA or US. 

(7) PhyslcaT Status. Subjects with no ratings of ''2'' on their Physical Status 
records were aiiigned a score of 0. Those with a single rating of were 
assigned a score of 1^ Those with more than one rating of -*2'* were 
assigned a score of 2, Thus, the higher the score, the lower the physical 
status of the subject. 



Military Skills Sbale 



A rating scale was devised to measure subjectively the capacity of each subject to 
perform differint skills judged to be important for success as an enlisted man. The eight 
skills were adapted from the Army's Enlisted Efficiency Report: 

(1) Knowledge of job. 

(2) Performance of job. 

(3) Adaptability on job. 

(4) General responsibility. 

. (6) Personal relations skills, 

(6) Leadership skills. 

(7) Acceptance of authority, 

(8) Achievement drive. 

For each of these eight skills, a scale was provided on which it could be indicated 
whether the subject was outstanding, above average, about averagi, low average, or 
unsatisfactory, Theii ratings were to be made by the officers or NCOs who would 
normally prepare and review such evaluations, (The Military Skills scale is contained in 
Appendix C.) 

To score the scale, values from 1 to 5 were given to each response, A subject was 
given five points for each outstanding rating; four points for each above average rating; 
three pointi for ea^h about average rating; two points for each low average rating; and 
one point for each unsatisfactory rating. These points were then summed for all eight 
skills, to yield the Military Skills score. The range of possible scores was from 8 to 40 
points* 

Leidership Potential Scale 

To measure leadership potential, a scale was provided on which the rater could 
indicate the highest grade at which he thought the man could function effectively. These 
ratingi were to be made by the same persons who made the Military Skills ratings. The 
respondent was asked to rate the subject as capable of functioning as an officer, or to 
ielect the grade of enlisted man^ ranging from El to £9* at which the subject could 
function effectively. Occasionally^ respondents chf^ked the officer category and also 
specified an enliited mm's grade. Whenever this occurred, it was assumed that the soldier 
could have performed at both levels, and was listed in the higher ranking category. (The 
Leadership Potential icale is contained In Appendix D,) 

Subjects were placed into one of four poups based upon their ratings: a rating from 
El to E3, Group I; a rating from E4 to E6, Group 11; a rating from E7 to E9, Group III; 
a rating of officer or warrant officer, Group IV. 



RESULTS 

PREDICTION OF AWOL DURING BASIC COMBAT TRAINING 
Parsonility 

The mean scoris for AWOL and Non-AWOL iubjecti on the five CPI scales are 
contained in Table 1. The mean score for AWOL subjects was lesi than that received by 
Non-AWOL subjects for each of th4 scales. To determine whether these differences were 
statiitically significant^ a ^»test was eondueted between the two means for each trait. The 
results of the tests showed that all of the differences were statistically significant. 



Table 1 



Mian CalKornia PsycholQgical Inventory Scores for AWOL and 
Non-AWOL Subjicts During Basic Combat Training 



Pirionailty 
Triit 


AWOL 

Subjects 


Non^AWDL 
Subjeeti 
(N-2012) 




Significi 
Level 


DominariGe 


20.0 


22.7 


2.8S 


.01 


Responsibility 


19.8 


244 


6.80 


.01 


SoclaliHatlon • 


26.9 


32.0 


5.42 


.01 


Communal ity 


21.5 


23.1 


1,96 


.05 


Achievement vja 










Indepindence 


12,0 


14.8 


5,88 


.05 



Attitude Toward Army 

The mean TA4II scores for the two groups show that there was little difference in 
their attitudes toward the Army. Although the mean for the Non-AWOL subjects (14.8) 
was slightly more favorable than the mean for the AWOL subjects (14.3), a t-test showed 
that this difference wai not statistically significant. 

Career Orientation 

The number of AWOL and Non-AWOL subjects having each Career Orientation score 
is shown in Table 2. A chi-square test showed that AWOL and Non-AWOL iubjects did 
not differ significantly in their career orientation. 

. Table 2 

Comparison Between AWOL and Non-AWOL 
Subjiots by Career Orientation Score During 
Baiic Combat Training 



CBreer 


Number of 


Nuniber of 


Orientation 


AWOL 


Non^AWOL 


SeorB 


Subjects 


Subjicti 


0 


32 


1,270 


1 


12 


231 


2 


16 


478 



)^-4J1 {dM)i MB 



Background Characteristics 

The mean age, education level, intelligence, and aptitude scores for AWOL and 
Non-AWOL subjects are contained in Table 3. AWOL subjects were slightly younger than 
Non-AWOL subjects, although a i^est showed that the difference was not statistically 
significant. AWOL subjects had had almost two fewer years of education than Hon- 
AWOLs, and received lower mean General Technical, Mechanical Aptitude, and Clerical 




Aptitude scores. The differences in education level, intelligence, and aptitude were 
statistically significant (p<,01). 



Table 3 



Mean Background Charactiristici of AWOL and 
Non-AWOL Subjeots During Basic Combat Training 



Characteriitic 


AWOL 

Subjicts 


Non^AWOL 
Subjects 
(N^19i9) 


t 


Significance 


Age (years) 


19,4 


19.7 


QJ2 


NS 


EduGatio5 {yBmS 


10.0 


11.9 


9J1 


,01 


General Tichnical teire 


93.i 


104.8 


5.92 


.01 


Mechenlcal Aptitude St^^^ 


98.3 


104,6 


2.84 


.01 


Clerical Aptitude Score 


97.2 


1054 


4J1 


.01 



The number of AWOL and Non-AWOL iubjecti are listed in Table 4 according to 
race, military component, and phyiical status. A chi^square test showed that the propor- 
tion of RA and US personnel differed significantly among the two poups. In the AWOL 
sample, 70% of the iUbjecti were RA pirsonnel, while only 53% of the Non^AWOL 
sample were RA personnel. AWOL and Non-AWOL subjects did not differ significantly in 
either racial composition or physical status. 

Tabie 4 

Comparison Bitween AWOL and Non-AWOL Subjects on 
Background Charactiriitlci During Basic Combat Training 



BickgrQund 
Chiractirlstic 


NumbBr of 
AWOL 
Subjects 


Numbir of 
Non-AWOL 
Subj'eeti 




df 


Significance 
Level 


Race 












White 
Black 


52 

8 


,1.828 
162 


1.44 


1 


NS 


Component 












RA 


42 


1,066 




1 




US 


18 


938 


e,s6 


.05 


Physical Status 












0 


36 


1,286 








1 


22 


635 


o.ei 


2 


NS 


2 


2 


70 









PREDICTION OF AWOL AMONG SOLDIERS 17 AND 
18 YEARS OF AGE DURING BASIC COMBAT TRAINING 

Personality 

The maan scores for 17- and 18-year-old AWOL and Non-AWOL subjects on the five 
CPI scales are contained in Table 5, Significant differencei between t - means for the 
two groups were found on the Responsibility, Socialization, and Achievement via 



Independence scales. For each of these traits, the mean score obtained by the AWOL 
subjects was lower than the score obtahied by the Non^AWOL subjects. The differences 
between the means for the two groups on the Dominance and Communality scales were 
not statistically significant. 

Table 5 



Mean California Psychological inventory Scores for 
17- and 18 Year-Old AWOL and Non-AWOL Subjicts 
During Bailc Combat Training 



PgriongHtv 
Tfiit 


AWOL 

Subjects 
(N-24) 


Non^AWOL 
Subjects 
(N^B32) 


r 


Signlfl^nct 
Livil 


Dominance 


21 J 


217 


0.00 


m 


Reiponiibility 


18J 


22.0 


3.33 


.01 


Socialization 


25.2 


284 


2,82 


,01 


Communality 


20.0 


21.4 


1.40 


NS 


Achievement via 










Independence 


11 j 


13J 


2,24 


.05 



Attitude Toward Army 

Among 17- and 18-year^old subjects, those in the AWOL group showed a slightly 
less favorable attitude toward the Army (mean ^ 13,8) than those in the Non^AWOL 
poup (mean ^ 15.6). However, a Mest showed that the difference between the means 
was not statiitically significant. 

Career Orientation 

The num.ber of 17- and 18^year-old subjects in the AWOL and Non-AWOL groupi 
having each Career Orientation score ii listed in Table 6. The subjects in the two groups 
did not differ sipiificantly In their career orientation. 

Table 6 

Comporiion Batwaan 17- and 18-Year>0ld 
AWOL and Non-AWOL SuWects By Career 
Orientation Score During 
Basic Combat Training 



Cirier 


Number of 


Number of 


Orlintatlan 


AWOL 


Non-AWOL 


Score 


iubjeeti 


Subj'tcts 


0 


15 


256 




4 


61 


2 


5 


207 



12 



Background Characteristics 



I^^^f^^ education level, intelligenoe, and aptitude scores for 17- and IS-year- 
old AWOL and Non-AWOL subjects are contained in Table 7. Statistically signifSJt 
differences were found between, tlie moans for the two groups on all characteristics 
except Mechanical Aptitude. The subjects in the AWOL group were found to be younser 
than those m the non-AWOL group (p<.01) and they had 0.8 year less education 
(p<.Ob). Those m the AWOL group also were found to have lower mean General 
Technical (pK.Ol) and Clerical Aptitude scorei (p<.05). 



Table 7 ' 



Mean Background Characteristics of 17- and la-Yiar-Old 
AWOL and Non-AWOL Subjects During 
Basic Combat Training 



iickground 
Cherictirfitic 


AWOL 

Subjaets 


Non-AWOL 
Subjecti 
(N-637) 


f 


iignjfieanei 
Level 


Age {years) 


17.3 


17 J 


3.14 


.01 


iducitlon (yeirs) 


9 J 


10.5 


2.47 


.05 


Qineril Taehnical Score 


90.4 


97.1 


2J3 


.01 


Mechanicaj Aptitude Score 


98J 


99.4 


0.21 


NS 


Clerical Aptitude Score 


95 J 


101.2 


2,22 


.05 



The number of 17- and IS-year-old AWOL and Non-AWOL subjects is listed in 
Table 8 according to race, component, and physical status. The two groups did not differ 
significantly on any of these backpound characteristics. 

Table 8 

Comparison Bitween 17- and IB-Yiar-Old AWOL and 
Non-AWOL Subjicts on Background Characttristics 
During Basic Combat Training 



Background 
Cho.Mtsrlstlo 


Numbar of 
AWOL 
Subjects 


Number of 
Non-Ai/VOL 
Subjeots 




df 


Significance 
Level 


Race 












.Whiti 


22 


487 








Black 


2 


3S 


0.04 


1 


NS 


Component 












RA 


24 


473 

. 84 








US 


0 


2.16 


1 


NS 


Physical Status 












0 


14 


360 








1 


8 


181 


3,33 


2 


NS 


2 


2 


13 









PREDICTION OF AWOL AMONG SOLDIERS 19 YEARS OF AGE AND 
OLDER DURING BASIC COMBAT TRAINING 



Personality 

The mean scofes for 19^year-old and older AWOL and Non-AWOL subjects on the 
five CPI scales are contained in Table 9. Significant differences (p<,01) between the 
means for the two poups were found on the Dominance, Responsibility, Socialization, 
and Achievement via Independence scales. For each of these traits, the mean score for 
the AWOL subjects was less^ than the mean score for the Non-AWOL subjects. While the 
meaii score for AWOL subjects was alio lower than the mean score for non-AWOL 
Bubjects on the Communality scale, the difference between the two groups was not 
statisticaiiy significant, 

Tables 



Mean California Psychological Inventory Scorei for IS-Year^ld 
and Older AWOL and Non-AWOL Subjects During 
Basio Combat Training 



Personality 
Trait 


AWOL 

Subjecti 
(N^36) 


Nen-AWOL 

Subjicti 


f 


Significance 
Level 


DominanGi 


18.8 


23,1 


3,44 


,01 


Responsibility 


20.6 


2S.3 


5.31 


.01 


Socialization 


28,0 


33,4 


3.94 


.01 


Communality 


22.5 


23.7 


1.06 


NS 


Aqhieyement via 










Independence 


12.2 


15.2 


5.26 


.01 



Attitude Toward Army 

Among the subjects who were 19 years of age and older, a significant difference on 
the TA-III Scale was not found between those in the AWOL group (mean ^ 14.7) and 
those in the Non=AWOL group (mean - 14,4), 

Caretr Orientation 

The number of 19-y earmold and older subjects in the AWOL and Non-AWOL poups 
having each Career Orientation score Is contained in Table 10, The lubjects in the two 
groupi ware found to differ significantly Cp<.OB) in their career orientation, While 17 out 
of 36 subjects (47%) in the AWOL poup bbtained a Career Orientation score of zero, 
1,002 out of 1,432 subjecti (70%) in the Non-AWOL poup obtained this score. 
Similarly, while 11 out of 36 subjects (31%) In the AWOL g^oup obtained a maximum 
score of 2 on the Career Orientation scale, only 266 out of 1,482 subjecti (19%) in the 
Non>AWOL poup obtained this score. 



Comparison Between 19-Year-Old and 
Older AWOL and Non-AWOk Subjerts by 
Csrmr Orientation Score During 
Basic Combat Training 



Career 
OrjintatiQii 
Score 


NumbBr of 
AWOL 
Subj'ecti 


NurribBf of 
Non-AWOL 
Subjects 


0 


17 


1,002 


1 


8 


164 


2 


11 


266 









Ti -B.n ldf=2U fl<OB 



Background Characteristics 

The mean age, education level, intelligence, and aptitude scores for 19-year-old and 
older subjects in the AWOL and Non-AWOL groups are contained in Table 11. Statisti- 
caily significant differences (p<.01) were found between the two groups on all back- 
ground characteristics except age. Compared to subjects in the Non-AWOL group, those 
in the AWOL group were found to have more than two years less education as well as 
lower General Technical, Mechanical Aptitude, and Clerical Aptitude scores. 



Table 1 1 



Mean Background CharactBristlcs of 19-Year-Old and Older 
AWOL and Non-AWOL Subjects During Basic Combat Training 



Background 
Charicteriitle 


AWOL 
Subjects 


Non-AWOL 
Sub] tot i 
(N-1462) 


t 


Bigntf Icance 


Age (yean) 


20.9 


20J 


0.63 


NS 


iducatlon (years) 


10,2 


12 J 


8.69 


.01 


Gsneral Technlcaj Score 


95 J 


107.7 


4.53 


.01 


Meehaniqal Aptitude Scare 


97.9 


106J 


2,81 


,01 


Cfirtcal Aptitude Score 


98,3 


106.9 


3.66 


.01 



The number of ig-year-old and older AWOL and Non-AWOL subjects are listed in 
12 according to race, component, and physical status. The two groups did not 
differ significantly on any of theee three background characteristics. 



Table 12 



Comparison Between 19-Year*01d and Older AWOL and 
Non-AWOL Subjects on Background Characteristics 
During Basic Combat Training 



BackgrQy nd 
Charagftrlitlc 


Number of 
AWOL 
Subjicts 


Number of 
Non AWOL 
Subjects 


X 


df 


Signif laanca 
Level 


Race 












White 
Black 


30 
6 


1,331 
123 


2.04 


1 


NS 


Component 












RA 
US 


18 
18 


588 
873 


1.01 


1 


NS 


Physical Status 












0 


22 


926 








1 


14 


474 


1.87 


2 


NS 


2 


0 


57 









PREDICTION OF AWOL DURfNG INITIAL UNIT ASSIGNMENT 



Parionality 

The mean scores for AWOL and Non-AWOL subjects on the five CPI scales are 
contained in Table 13. The mean scores for AWOL subjects were iQwer than the mean 
scores for Non-AWOL subjects on all five acales. Each of these differences was found to 
be statistically significant. 



Table 13 



Mian California Piychological Inventory Scores for AWOL and 
Non-AWOL Subjects During Initial Unit Asslgnmant 



Perionpllty 
Trait 


AWOL 
Subjeati 
(N^32) 


Non-AWOL 
Subjects 


f 


Signif IcancB 
Level 


Dominance 


19.0 


23.5 


4,62 


.01 


Reiponsibility 


20.8 


25.5 


BJ4 


.01 


SDClalizatlon 


28,6 


33.0 


3,73 


.01 


Oommunallty 


21.4 


24.2 


2J1 


.05 


Achliviment via 










Independence 


12.8 


15.4 


3.31 


.01 



Attituda Toward Army 

The mean TA-III scores for the two ^oups show that the AWOL subjects had 
slightly more favorable attitudes tow^d the Army (mean = 16.3) than the Non-AWOL 
subjects (mean - 14.9). The difference between the two meansi however, was not 
itatiitically significant. 



Career Orientation 

The number of AWOL and Non-AWOL subjects having each Career Orientatiun Hcore 
is contained in Table 14. A chi-square test showed that there were no differenceH 
between the two groups in their career orientation. 



Table 14 



Comparison Between AWOL and Non AWOL 
Subjects by Careir Orientation Score During 
Initial Unit Assignment 



Career 
Orientition 
Scori 


Number of 
AWOL 

Subjecti 


Nymber of 
Non-AWOL 
Subjecti 


0 


16 


187 


1 


4 


21 


2 


11 


58 


X^=4,48 {df=2): N8 



Background Characteriitics 

The mean age, education level, intelligence, and aptitude scores for AWOL and 
Non-AWOL subjecti are contained in Table 15. AWOL subjects were foimd to be 
significantly younger than Non-AWOL subjects (pKM) and to have significantly fewer 
years of education (p<.01). The General Technical, Mechanical Aptitude, and Clerical 
Aptitude icores for AWOL subjects were also found to be significantly lower than those 
for Non-AWOL subjects (p<.01). 



Table 15 



Mean Baekground Characteristic Scores of AWOL and 
Non-AWOL Subjicti During Initial Unit Ai§ignm§nt 



Oaekground 
Characteristic 


AWOL 

Subjects 
(N=31) 


Non-AWOL 
Subjects 
(N^267) 


f 


Signif jcinc^ 
Livi! 


Age (years) 


18.2 


20.1 


6J7 


.01 


Education (years) 


9,9 


12.5 


8,23 


.01 


General Technical Score 


90.4 


109.3 


7.84 


.01 


MeGhanlcal Aptitude Score 


98.0 


1074 


3.58 


.01 


Clerical Aptitude Score 


96.2 


108.2 


4J8 


.01 



The numbers of AWOL and Non^AVVOL suhjects are listed in Table 16 according to 
race, component, and physical status. Chi-square tests showed that AWOL subjects did 
not differ from Non-AWOL subjects in either racial composition or physical status. A 
significant difference was found between the two groups, however^ in the proportion of 
RA and US personnel (/?<.01). In the AWOL poup, 24 out of 31 subjects (77%) were 
RA personnel; in the Non^AWOL group, 133 out of 268 subjects (50%) were RA 
DGrsonneL 



Tabie 16 



Comparison Between AWOL and Non-AWOL Subjicte on 
Background Characteristjcs During Initial Unit Assignment 



Background 
Charscteristic 


Numbif of 
AWOL 


Numbir of 
NQn-AWOL 




df 


Significanee 
Levi! 


Subjects 


Subjects 






Rice 












White 
Black 


27 
4 


256 
10 


3,33 


1 


NS 


Component 












RA 


24 


133 




1 


.01 


US 


7 


135 


7,53 


Physical Status 












0 


20 


157 








1 
2 


10 
1 


94 
16 


0.59 


2 


NS 



PREDICTION OF MILITARY SKILLS RATINGS 

To determine how well Military Skilli ratings could be predicted from the different 
factors, correlation coefficlenti were computed between each factor and the rating of 
military skill. The ratings were available only during initial unit assignmenti. Only the 
data from Non-AWOL subjects were used^ since ratings of AWOL subjects could have 
been biased by the company commander*! knowledge that the subject was AWOL. Table 
17 contains the correlation coefficients. 

The correlation coefficients batween the five CPI scales and Military Skills ratings 
ranged from ,13 to ,31. Four of the personfJity traiti correlated significantly with 
Military Skills ratingi— Dominance (p<.01), Riiponiibility (p<.01)j Socialization (p<.05), 
and Achievement via Independence (p<.OB)* 

Neither the TA4II scale nor the Career Orientation scale correlated signifiGantly with 
Milita^^ Skills ratings. However, a significant conrelation was obtained between rating of 
militaty skill and each background characteristic except physical status. The highest 
correlation was obtained with education (r^AO)^ while the correlationi with General 
Technical score (r - J3)^ Mechanical Aptitude score (r " .35)^ and Clericd Aptitude score 
(f^,35) were slightly imaller. Race (r-,16) and Component (r^.l7) showid the 
smallest cowilations among those that were statiitically significant. 



Table 17 



Corrilation Coefficients Between Information Measurss and 
Military Skills Ratings 



1 nf orrns lion 
Meisurii 


N 


f~\FF £3 1 a f i 

Coofflcient 


Level 


California Psychological Inventory 








Scores 








porninangi 


269 


2B 


.01 


Responsibility 


269 


.31 


.01 


Socialization 


269 


.16 


,05 


Communality 


269 


.13 


NS 


Achlivement via 








Independence 


269 


.17 


.05 


TA-III 


265 


-,01 


NS 


Career Orientation 


266 




NS 


Background Characteristics 








Age 


287 


,30 


.01 


Education 


267 


.40 


.01 


General Technical Score 


267 ^ 


.33 


.01 


Mechanical Aptitude Score 


267 


,35 


.01 


Clerical Aptitude Score 


267 


.35 


.01 


Race 


266 


.15 


.05 


Component 


268 


.17 


.05 


PhysiGal Status 


267 


.00 


NS 



PREDICTION OF LEADERSHIP POTENTIAL RATINGS 

The Leadership Potential rating!, like the Military Skills ratingi, were available only 
during initial unit assignments, Ai before, only ratings for Non-AWOL subjects were 
analyzed in order to eliminate bias created by the knowledge that the subject was AWOL. 

Subjecti were elasilfied into one of four groupi on the basis of their ratings: Group 
1^11 Non-AWOL subjects who received a Leadership Potential rating of El, E2, or E3; 
Group II— all Non-AWOL subjects with a Leadership Potential rating of E4, £5, or E6; 
Group III-^l Non-AWOL subjects with a Leadership Potential rating of E7, E8, or E9; 
Group IV-^11 Non-AWOL subjecti with a Leadership Potential rating of officer or 
warrant officer. Four subjecti were classified in Group I, 124 in Group II, 49 in Group 
III, and 92 in Group IV. 

Pirionalrty 

The mean scores for the four poupi on the five CPI scales are contained in Table 
18. With only two exceptions, on each of the five traits the m^n scores increased as the 
Leadership Potentiri of the group Increased. Thus, the means for Group II were higher 
than the means for Group I, the means for Group III were higher than those for Group 
II, and so forth. Exceptions from this pattern occurred on the Communality scale where 
the mean for Group II (23.5) was slightly less than the mean for Group I (24.0)^ and on 
the Aehlevement via Independence scale where the mean for Group II (14.4) was again 
slightly less than the mean for Group I (14.5). 



Table 18 



Mean California Psychological Invintory Scores for 
Subjects by Liadarshlp Potential Group 



Personality 
Trait 


Liadership Potential Group 


df 


Signif loanQe 
Level® 


1 


- 
II 


ill 


IV 


Dominance 


17.2 


21,5 


22.6 


27.1 


3,265 


.01 


Responsibility 


21.2 


23J 


25.3 


28.2 


3J65 


,01 


Socialization 


27.0 


31 J 


32.6 


35.3 


3,265 


.01 


Communallty 


24.0 


23.5 


24,3 


25.1 


3,265 


NS 


Achiavemint via 














Independence 


14.5 


14.4 


15.4 


16.9 


3,265 


.01 



^Tilted by analyils of varjinci. 



An analysis of variance was conducted for each scale to compare the four means. A 
significant difference (p<.01) between the means for the four groups was found on four 
of the five scalei. Only on the Communallty scale were the means for the four groups 
not significantly different. 

To determine which means were significantly different on each of the four scales on 
which significant differences were obtained, t-tests were conducted between all pairs of 
means. No significant differences were found between the means for Group I and those 
for Groups II or III, However, the means for Group I were significantly lower than those 
for Group IV on the Dominance (p<.01)i Responsibility (p<.OB)^ and Socialization 
(p<.01) scales. No differences were found between the means obtained from Group II 
and those from Group III. However, the means obtained from Group 11 were significantly 
lower than those from Group IV on all five scdes (p<,01). Finally, the means obtained 
from Group III were significantly Jower than those obtained from Group IV on the 
Dominance (p<,01)5 Responsibility (p<.01), Socialization (p<.OB)i and Achievement via 
Independence (p<,05) scales. 

Attitude Toward Army 

The mean TA-III scores for subjects in the four groups show that the subjects in 
Group I had the most favorable attitude toward the Army (mean ^ 15.2), those in Group 
III were' intermediate (mean ^15.1), while those in Groups II (mean -14.8) and IV 
(mean - 14.8) had the least favorable attitude. The analysis of variance conducted to 
compare the difference between the means showed that the differences were not 
statiitically ilgnificmt. 

Cariir Orientation 

The number of subjects in each group having each of the three Career Orientation 
scores is contained in Table 19. A majority of the subjects in each group had a Career 
Orientation icore of 0, while the smallest number of subjects had a score of 1. A 
chi-square test, however, showed that the proportion of subjects receiving each score in 
the four groups did not differ significantly. 



Table 19 



Comparison BiWean Leadership Potential Groups 
By Career Potentiai Score 



Cireer 




iMumber of Subjeets 




Orientation 










Score 


Group 1 


Group 1 1 


Group III 


Grqup iV 


0 


3 


87 


33 


64 


1 , 


1 


n 


4 


5 


a 


0 


24 


11 


23 



Background Charactsrlstici 

The mean age, education level, intelligence, and aptitude scores for the subjects in 
each of the four groups are contained in Table 20. Subjects in each group were older, on 
the average, than subjects in any of the groups receiving lower Leadership Potential 
ratings. An analysis of variance showed that the difference in age between the groups was 
itatistically significant (p<m). The difference between each pair of groups was shown by 
f4ests to be statisdcally significant except for the difference in age between Groups II 
and IIL 

Table 20 



Mean Baakground Characteristic Scores for 
Subjicts by Leaderihip Potential Group 



Background 
Gharacterlstici 


Uiadirship Potintial Group 


df 


Slgnlf icancg 


1 


It 


III 


IV 


Age (years) 


18.2 


19.6 


19.9 


21.1 


3,263 


.01 


Education (years) 


11,8 


11 J 


12,3 


13,8 


3,263 


.01 


General Technical Score 


101.2 


101.2 


110,2 


120.1 


3,2P3 


.01 


Mechanical Aptitude Score 


108.0 


100.6 


107J 


116.2 


3,263 


.01 


Clerical Aptitude Score 


103.0 


101.2 


109.4 


117.3 


3,263 


.01 



Testid by analysis of virienct. 



With one exception, subjects in each poup had more years of education than 
subjects, in groups receiving lower Leadership Potential ratings. The subjecti in Group I 
deviated from this pattern since they had slightly more years of education (11.8) than 
subjects in Group II (11.7 years). An analysis of variance showed that the difference in 
education between the poups was statistically significant (p<.01). The difference 
between Group IV and each of the other three groups was shown by f-tests to be 
statistically significant (p<.01). The difference between Groups II and III was also 
statistically significant (i9<. 05), although the differences between Group I and Groups II 
and III were not significant. . 

With the exception of Group I, which had the same mean as Group II, subjects in 
each group had higher GT scores, on the average, than subjects in groups receiving lower 



Leadership Potential ratings. An analysis of variance showed that the difference? in 
intolligenae hotween the groups was statistically significant (p<.01). The differcmc-e 
between Group IV and each of the other three groups was shown by ^Hests to he 
statistically significant (p<,01). The difference between Groups II and III was also 
statistically significant (p<,01), although the differences between Group I and Groups II 
and III were not significant. 

With the exception of Group I, which had a mean Mechanical Aptitude score that 
was slightly greater than that received by Group II and Group III, subjects in each group 
had, on the average, higher Mechanical Aptitude scores than did subjects in groups having 
lower Leadership Potential ratings. An analysis of variance showed that the difference in 
Mechanical Aptitude between the groups was statistically significant (p<.01). The differ- 
ences between Group IV and Groups II and III were found to be statistically significant 
(p<.01). The difference between Groups II and III was also statistically significant 
(p<.05), although Group I did not differ significantly from any of the other three 
groups. 

With the exception of Group I with a Clerical Aptitude score that was peater than 
that for Group II, but less than that for Group III, subjects in each group hed, on the 
average, higher Clerical Aptitude scores than subjects in groups having lower Leadership 
Potential ratings. An analysis of variance showed that the difference in Clerical Aptitude 
between the groups was statistically significant {/J<.0i). The difference between Group 
rV and Groups I, II, and III was found to be statistically significant (p<.01). The 
difference between Groups II and III was also significant (p<.05), although the differ- 
ences between Group I and Groups 11 and III were not significant. 

The number of subjects in eSch group are listed in Table 21 according to race, 
component, and physical status, A chi-square test showed that the groups did not differ 
significantly on any of these three factors. 



Table 21 



Comparisan Between Leadership Potantial Groupi by 
Background Charictiriitici 



Background 
Cheracteristlcs 


Number of . 
Subjecta in 
Group 1 


Numbir of 
Subjeeti fn 
Group il 


Numbir of 
Subjecti in 
Group ill 


Number of 
Subjects In 
Group IV 


id 


df 


Signiflcanci 
Level 


Race 
















White 
Black 


3 
1 


117 

6 


45 
2 


91 
1 


7,26 


3 


NS 


Component 
















RA 
US 


3 
1 


65 
59 


23 
25 


42 
SO 


2.05 


3 


NS 


Physical Status 
















0 


1 


81 


29 


46 








1 


3 


36 


15 


40 


9.08 


6 


NS 


2 


0 


6 


4 


6 









DISCUSSION 



A major purpose of the present study was to identify factors related to AWOL and 
to confirm relationships previously identified in studies of delinquency. The results 
showed that AWOL and Non-AWOL subjects differed on several of the factors studied. 
The groups were found to differ on all five personality scales during both basic combat 
training and initial unit assignment. Other factors on which they differed were years of 
education, intelligence, mechanical aptitude, and clerical aptitude. 

The success of the five CPI scales in differentiating between AWOL and Non-AWOL 
subjects was especially important, since the scales were selected by military personnel 
with little or no previous training in psychological testing. Had these scales been selected 
by trained experts who were aware of the causes of military delinquency, perhaps even 
greater differences could have been found between the groups. 

During both basic combat training and initial unit assignment, significant differences 
were obtained between AWOL and Non-AWOL subjects on all five CPI scales. The two 
poups were found to differ on only three of these scales when only the data for 17-^ and 

18- year-old subjects were considered, and on four scales when only the data from 

19- year-old and older subjects were considered. For the 17- and iS-year-old subjects, the 
groups differed only on the Responsibility, Socialization, and Achievement via Independ- 
ence* scales. For the subjects who were 19 years of age or older, the groups differed on 
the Dominance, Responsibility, Socialization, and Achievement via Independence scales. 
On the Communality scale, the mean score for AWOL subjects was lower than the mean 
for Non-AWOL subjects even though the difference was not statistically significant This 
suggests that the failure to find a significant difference in Communality for 17- and 
18-year-old soldiers was possibly due to the reduced size of the sample. There was no 
difference at all in the mean Dominance score obtained from 17- and 18-year-oId AWOL 
and Non-AWOL subjects, suggesting that Dominance was not a relevant factor in soldiers 
of this age. 

AWOL and Non-AWOL soldiers did not differ in their attitude.^ toward the Army. It 
was expected that AWOL soldiers would have had more negative attitudes toward the 
Army than Non-AWOL soldiers; however, no differences were found in the attitudes of 
the two groups either during basic combat training or during initial unit assignment. Since 
it is normally assumed that attitudes play a major role in determining behavior^ these 
results are somewhat surprising. They suggest that further examination should be given to 
the relationship between attitudes and behavior among soldiers. One possible explanation 
for the failure to find a relationship between delinquent behavior and attitude toward the 
Army is that the other factors causing soldiers to go AWOL, or keeping them from going 
AWOL, were even more important than attitudes. 

Although no relationship was found between attitudes and AWOL in the present 
study, attitudes may have a stronger effect on other forms of behavior in the Army. The 
results of a recent HumRRO study (^) show that attitude toward the Army is related to 
a tank commander's intention to reenlist in the Army. Tank commanders who decided to 
reenlist were found, to have more favorable attitudes toward the Army than those who 
decided not to reenlist. 

In studies conducted by HumRRO on the effects of the Army's VOLAR 
experiment^, questionnaires were administered to 47,886 men during Basic Combat 
Training or Advanced Individual Training. Data were analyzed by comparing the AWOL 
rates of men having different personal characteristics. Among ttie items on the question- 
naire were a number of attitude statements, and AWOL rates were computed for men 
having different attitudes toward the Army* The results obtained during Basic Combat 

' These were studies of attitudei and absenteeiam during the BCT-AIT cyc!e at Ports Ord and Jackson. 



Training showud the relationship between attitudes and AWOL rate to be complex. As 
attitudes toward the Army became more positive, the AWOL rate declined, but only to a 
certain point; beyond that^ as attitudes became more favorable, the AWOL rate increased. 
On the other hand, the AWOL rate continued to decrease steadily during Advanced 
Individual Training as attitudes became more favorable. 

The discrepancy between the results of the present study and those of the VOLAR 
studies could possibly be accounted for b^^ the difference between the methods used in 
the two investigations. During the present study, the mean attitude score for AWOL 
subjeats was compared to the mean score for Non-AWOL subjects. In the VOLAR 
studies, AWOL rates were compared for soldiers having different attitude scores. The 
results of the VOLAR studies show that there is a nonlinear relationship between 
attitudes and AWOL rate, That is, the AWOL rate was found to be higher for subjects 
having extreme positive and negative attitudes toward the Army than for subjects having 
intermediate attitudes. When the attitudes of AWOL and Non-AWOL subjects are com- 
pared, the extreme attitude scores obtained from subjects in the AWOL group would be 
expected to show the same mean as the scores obtained from subjects in the Non-AWOL 
group. However, the variance of the attitude scores for AWOL subjects would be 
expected to be greater than the variance of the scores for Non-AWOL subjects. An F-test 
comparing the variance of the scores for AWOL subjects during Basic Combat Training 
(23,4) with the variance of the scores for Non-AWOL subjects (21.7) showed, however, 
that thfe variances were not significantly different. Thus, the differences in the results of 
the two investigations cannot be accounted for on the basis of the difference between the 
two methods of analysis. 

Career Orientation was found to be related to AWOL for soldiers 19 years of age or 
older, but not for 17- and 18-year-old soldiers. Using the entire sample, AWOL and 
Non-AWOL subjects did not differ in their career orientations either during basic combat 
training or during initial unit assignments, A significant difference in career orientation 
was found between AWOL and Non-AWOL soldiers during basic combat training, but 
only for soldiers 19 years of age or older. Apparently, older soldiers who plan to m,.ke 
the Army their career are more likely to go AWOL during basic combat training than 
soldiers of the same age who do not want to make the Army their career. The reason 
why this relationship between career orientation and AWOL was found only for soldiers 
19 years of age or older cannot be determined from the data. However, these findings 
suggest that, in some circumstances, career orientation could be used to predict which 
soldiers will go AWOL. Whether or not 19-year-old and older soldiers who plan a career 
in the Army are also more likely to go AWOL during initial unit training cannot be 
determined because the sample of soldiers who went AWOL during initial unit assign- 
ments is too small to be analyzed by age. Further research on this question is warranted 
by the nature of the data obtained in the present study. 

Age was another factor that gave inconsistent results. No difference was found in 
the average age of AWOL and Non-AWOL soldiers using the entire sample during basic 
combat training. A significant difference in age between AWOL and Non-AWOL subjecte 
was found during basic combat training for soldiers who were 17 and 18 years of age, 
but not between those who were 19 years of age or older. Thus, it appears that soldiers 
who enter the Army immediately after their 17th birthday are more likely to go AWOL 
than soldiers entering at other ages. Perhaps the 17-year-old who enters the Army just 
after his birthday does so to escape the problems of civilian life. His inability to handle 
these problems in civilian life may further prevent him from handling corresponding 
problems in military life. It appears from this research that the AWOL rate can be 
reduced by not accepting recruits at their 17th birthday. However, this solution may riot 
work if it merely causes a slight delay in enlistment; if these same men enter the Army 
just a few months later, they may still be unable to handle the personal problems they 
will face in the Army. 



During initial duty assignment, AWOL and Non^AWOL soldiers were again found to 
differ in age. At this time of service, however, AWOL is not limited to the extremely 
young soldier. The average age of the AWOL soldier during initial unit assignment was 
18.2 years; this was still two years younger than the average age of the Non^AWOL 
soldier. Thus, it appears that the very youngest soldiers are most likely to go AWOL 
during basic combat training when supervision Is peatest. When supervision is reduced, 
however, the range of young soldiers likely to go AW^OL becomes greater. Therefore, age 
can be used as a factor to predict which soldiers will go AWOL, but only if time of 
service is taken into account simultaneously. 

In the VOLAR studies, significant differences were found between the AWOL rates 
of soldiers of various ages during training. Soldiers 17 years of age or younger had the 
highest AWOL rate. The AWOL rate decreased with age until ages 22 and 23, but then 
increased for soldiers 24 years of age or older. In the present study, significant difference 
was found during basic combat training between the mean ages of AWOL and Non^ 
AWOL soldiers who were 17 and 18 years of agej but not for sordiers older than 18, 
These results could be accounted for by the results of the VOLAR studies. Since the 
AWOL rate was found in the latter to decrease between the ages of 17 and 18, a 
significant difference in the average age would be expected between AWOL and Non- 
AWOL soldiers in this age poup. However, since the AWOL rate increases for soldiers 
over 23 years of aggj the AWOL rate vvould be highest for the youngest and oldest 
soldiers in the age group 19 years and older, and Iqvvest for those intermediate in age. 
When the averagi age of AWOL and Non-AWOL soldiers is compared, a significant 
difference could not then be expected. However, the variance of ages for AWOL subjects 
would be eKpected to be larger than the variance for Non-AWOL subjects. An F-test 
showed that the variance of AWOL subjects (11.21) was significantly greater (p<.01) 
than the variance of Non-AWOL subjects (2,86), supporting this explanation of the 
difference between the results of the two studies= 

Clear and consistent relationships were found between years of education and 
AWOL. During both basic combat training and initial unit assignment, soldiers who went 
AWOL were found to have fewer years of education than soldiers who did not go AWOL. 
A similar finding was obtained during the VOLAR studies in which the AWOL rate was 
found to decriase beginning at the seventh year of schooL 

Equally clear and consistent relationships were found between intelligence and 
AWOL. During both basic combat training and initial duty assignment, soldiers who were 
AWOL were less intelligent than soldiers who did not go AWOL. Similar findings were 
obtained using the two aptitude scales. Soldiers v/ho went AWOL during basic combat 
training or during initial . unit assignment had less mechanical aptitude and clerical 
aptitude than soldiers who did not go AWOL. These relationships were found for both 
the younger and older subjects for clerical aptitude, but only for the older subjects for 
mechanical aptitude. 

No statistically significant differences were found in the proportions of Negroes and 
Whites among AWOL and Non-'AWOL soldiers. Thus, the data suggest that race may not 
be an important factor in causing a soldier to go AWOL. However, during the VOLAR 
studies, statistically significant differences were found in the AWOL rates of Negro and 
White soldiers; an AWOL rate of 3.23 was found for White soldiers compared to a rate 
of 5.11 for Negro soldiers. In the present ESPRiT study, the AWOL rate during training 
was 2.8 for White soldiers comT^ared to a rate of 4.7 for Negro soldiers. Thus, the rates 
and the differences between them, determined in the two studies are quite similar. It is 
possible that the statistical significance of the results obtained in the VOLAR studies was 
due either to the larger sample size in VOLAR or to a difference in the methods used in 
analysis of the date. 

A tendency was found for RA personnel to go AWOL more than US personnel. 
During both basic combat training and initial duty asiignment, a peater proportion of 



RAs vyere found in. the AWOL sample than in the Noi^AWOL sample. Thi.^ suggests that 
the AWOL rate rna^ cQntinue to increase once the draft is termhiatcd. The present 
sample of RA personnel includes not only men who want to make the Army their eareer, 
but men who volunteered for duty only because they would have been drafted If they 
did not enlist. Thus, many of the RA soldiers in the sample were more like US soldiers 
than RA soldiers. Similar results were obtained during the VOLAR studies. 

Physical status, the remaining factor that was explored, was found to be unrelated 
to AWOL. 

The results of this study suggest that pefsonality scales may be very effective in 
predicting which soldiers will go AWOL, To determine whether or not AWOL and 
Non-AWOL soldiers differ on the remaining scales of the CPl or on other personality 
tests requires additional research* However, the consistent differenceB between AWOLs 
and Non^AWOLs in the present study suggest that personality may be an especially 
important factor in determining who will go AWOL. 

One reason for dividing the sample of subjects from basic combat training into 
different age groups was to determine whether the same factors are related to AWOL at 
different ages. Generally, it appears that the factors that cause younger soldiers to go 
AWOL are the same m those that cause older soldiers to go AWOL, Slight differences 
were found in the personality scales that differentiated between AWOLs and Non^AWOLs 
in the two age groups. In addition, career orientation appeared to be an important factor 
only for older subjects, but no important differences were found among the other factors 
that differentiated between AWOL and Non-AWOL Soldiers (except age itself). 

The fact that soldiers who recently became 17 years of age were particularly likely 
to go AWOL suggests that soldiers of this age should be studied more carefully. It is 
unlikely that age Itself caused these men to go AWOL more often than men who were 
only slightly older. Whether their high AWOL rate was due to inability to handle personal 
probJemi, immaturity^ or some other factor cannot be determined from the data. This 
problem also deserves closer examination. 

The use of suspense actions to obtain AWOL information during initial duty 
assignment was generally very unsuccessfuL AW^OL reports were received for only 16% of 
the initial sample of basic trainees, and many of these were unusable. Since there was no 
way of determining whether these 16% differed systematically from the remaining 84%, it 
is possible that the subjects in the sample are not representative of all soldiers in their 
initial duty assignments. For example, there could have been a greater chance that the 
suspense action for AWOLs would have been noticed more often than for Non-AWOLs. 
Any factor that could cause the suspense action of one type of soldier to be noticed 
more often than the suspense action for another type of soldier could have caused the 
sample to differ in some important respect from other soldiers in their initial duty 
assignment. It is suggested, therefore, that other methodi be developed to obtain AWOL 
data during this period of service. One such method is being assessed in the HumRRO 
study testing the effectiveness of multiple discriminant function analysis as a method for 
predicting AWOL. 

Another purpose of the present study was to determine whether the same factors 
that could be used to predict AWOL could also be used to predict military skills ratinis 
and leaderihip potential ratings. The results show that the factors related to AWOL are, 
In fact, related to both military skills and leadership potential ratings. Age, education, 
intelligence, and aptitude were related to all three forms of adjustment to the Army. 
Periondity was also related to the three forms of adjustment. Attitude toward the Army, 
race, and physical status were unrelated to any of these three forms of adjustment. 
Military component seemed somewhat related to AWOL and military skills, but not to 
leadership potentiaL 



One weakness in the present study occurred as a result of using ratingH to measure 
military skills and leadership potential. Normdly, olDjective measures should be used 
wherever possihle to help ensure that the data will be reliable and valid. Subjective ratings 
of the sort used in this study often are made less accurate by the inability of the rater to 
assess the person being judged, or by biases in the rater that uould affect his judgmentH. 
This problem is further compounded in the present study by the lack of control in 
selecting the personnel who make the ratings. While the instructions requested that the 
ratings be made by officers or NCOs who normally prepare and review evaluation ratings, 
there was no assurance that the rater complied with this request. It is, therefore, 
important to consider these data as being tentative in nature. Before they can be 
accepted with assurance, new data will be required In which information on military skills 
and leadership potential is obtained in a more controlled and objective manner. 

In summary, several factors have been found to be related to AWOL, military skills, 
and leadership potential, while several other factors were found to be unrelated. The 
importance of personality as a factor in predicting AWOL confirms DatePs (8) earlier 
finding that the AWOL soldiers could be differentiated from. Non-AWOL soldiers by using 
the Socialization scale of the CPI. The results also confirm findings from the U.S. Naval 
Retraining Command (3, 5^ Gj T) that personality items can differentiate between 
delinquents and nondelinquents. Similarly, the findings pertaining to age and education 
confirm the results obtained earlier by the Navy (9, 10) concerning factors related to 
delinquericy. The results also confirm the results of studies on civilians (12, 13) that 
showed a relationship between the CPI and delinquency. If multiple discriminant function 
analysis is found to be an effective technique for combining this type of information for 
predicting AWOL, the reamining step will be to identify additional factors and to 
combine them using the statistical technique. 
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Appendix A 
AWOL INFORMATION FORM 



HumRRO TRANS. FORM M 

THIS FORM IS TO BE COMPLETED ONLY IF THE MAN NAMED BELOW IS ON 
ACTIVE DUTY STATUS ON THE SUSPENSE DATE SPECIFIED BELOW. 

Name . „ SSN Suipense Date 

1. Please provide the fQllowing information about the above named soldier: 

a. To what organization is he currently assigned? 

b. On what date was he assigned? .. 

c. What is his current pay grade?_ ; his MOS? ; his duty poiitlon 

d. Has his period of committed active duty ever been extended by reason of AWOL 

or other misconduGt? , Yes No 

e. If the response to the preceding queition wai "Yei," pleaie give date, length and 

cause of each extension. 

Date ' Length Cauie 



2. With reference to the EM named, please complete thn HumRRO Career "Potential 
Rating Report, which appears on the back page of this Form, The individual officers 
or NCO-i who would normally prepare and review the evaluation ratings of this man, 
should be employed for this purpose. 

3. Forward completed forms to: Chief 

* " US Armiy Armor Hunian Research Unit 

ATTN: ES=74 
' Fort Knox, Kentucky 40121 

4. When this suspense action has been Gompleted^ the Notice of Suspense Action, the 
letter to the Commanding Officer of the BM named, and the HumRRO Form that 

is not applicable to the man* will be removed from the Record Jacket and destroyed. 



Appendix B 



TA-III OUESTIONNAIRE 



Name 



Rank 



Serial No, 



HumRRO Division No. 2 



October^ 1969 
Form TA41I, 74-1 



Section I 

We would like to know how generally favorable or unfavorable you feel about the 
different things listed at the bottom of this page=-that is^ how much you like or dislike 
each thing. You may not know much of anything about some of the things liited, so you 
may have to depend on things you have heard from^, other people, or even on hunches. 
Show how you feel about aach thing by putting one of the numbers from 1 to 7 in front 
of it 

Here is what your numbers should mean: 

1. Peel eKtremely favorable, 

2, Peel quite favorable, 
8, Peel allghtly favorable. 

4. Feel neither favorable nor unfavorable, 

5. Feel slightly unfavorable. 

6. Peel quite unfavorable. 

1. Feel extremely unfavorable, 



^(a) The U.S. Army 

^ b. Labor unions 

^(c) Most Army lergeants 

^ d, Going to school 

Je) Life ai a soldier 

f. Managers^ bosses 

^(g) Army rules and regulations 



h. Teachers 

i. Life as a civilian 

_ I The U.S. Air Force 

k. Night clubi 

(1) Most Army officers 

m* The police 

^ n. Hunting, fishing 



Section II 

In this section there are a number of statements about the Army, Read each state- 
ment and decide how much you apee or disap'ee with it. Then check the aniv^er which 
is ciosest to the way you feel, 

1, The Army makes a man of you. ' 

^1) Agree Qompletely. 

(2) Apee moderately. 

(3) ,^ ^Apee giightly. . 

(4) Diiagree slightly. 

(5) __Disagrii moderately , 



2. MohL Army officurs art* w^ll quallfiocl for thtnr john, 

(1) ^ ^ Agree completely, 

(2) Agree modefatety. 

(3) _ ^Agree slightly, 

(4) DiHajgree slightly, 

(5) ^ ^Difeagree moderately, 

(6) ___^ Disagree cjompletely. 

3. The Army does everything posHible to put men in the john for which they are heHt 
suited, 

(1) _ ^Agree completely. 

(2) Agree moderately. 

(3) _ A gree slightly, 

(4) ^Dinagree slightly, 

(5) Disagree moderately. 

(6) ^Disagrue completely, 

4. The Army in run as efficiently as most large civilian organizations 

(1) Agren completely. 

(2) Agree rnodc^rately. 

(3) Agree slightly. 

(4) ^ ^Disagree Hiightly. 

' (B) Disagree moderately. 

(6) ^Disagree completely, 

5. Moit Army NCOs are willing to go through anything they ask their men to go 
through. ■ ' 

(1) Agree completely. 

(2) Agree moderately. 
(31 Agree Blightly. 
(4) Disagree slightly. 

(6) Disagree moderately* 
( 6 ) Diiapee completely , 

6. In the Army, nobody seems to **give a damn** about anything, 

(1) ^ ^ Agree completely. 

(2) Agree moderately. 

(3) Agree slightly, _ _ . . 

(4) Disagree slightly. 

(5) Disagree moderately. 

(6) ^! ^ Disagree completely. 

7. The Army is not interested in the welfare of individual Holdiors, 

(1) ^^. Agree completely. 

(2) __ Agree moderately. 

(3) Agree slightly. ' 



ERIC 



(4) 
(5), 
(6) 



Disagree slightly, 
Disagree moderately. 
Disagree completely. 



8, Army officers are generally underHtanding of the needs and problomH of their men, 

(1) __Agre£i completely. 

(2) __Agree moderately. 
• (3) _Agree sHghtly. 

(4) Disagree slightly, 

{6)_ Disagree moderately. 

(6) Disagree completely. 

9, The discipline you get in the Army Is good for you. 

(1) Agree completely. 

(2) AfiTree moderately. 

(3) Agree .slightly. 

(4) Disagree slightly. 

(5) _ DiHagree moderately. 

(6) DiHagree completely. 



ERIC 



10. Whatever job you get in the Army, you can be sure that you will be wall trained 
when you Htart performing your duties. 

(1) Agree completely, 

(2) Agree moderately. 

(3) _ A gree slightly. 

(4) Disagree Hlightly. 

(5) Disagree moderately. 

(6) Disagree completely. 

11. The Army encourages men with ability and initiative, 

(1) __Agree aompletely. 

(2) Agree moderately. 

(3) ^Agree slightly. 

(4) DiHagree slightly. 
{B)_ Disagree moderately. 

(6) ___DiHapree completely, ! 

12. Army officers are generally as well qualified as men who have civilian jobs with the 
same amount of reBponBlbility* • 

(1) Agree completely, 

(2) ^,Agree moderately, 

(3) Agree Blightlv. 

(4) ^^ Disagree slightly. 

(5) __Digagree moderately. 

(6) Disagree completely, 



I 13. 



Army NCOs are generally as well qualified as men who have civilian Jobs with the 
same amount of reiponslbility, 



(1) Agree completelv. 

t (2) ^Agree moderately. 

Yr^" (3) __AgrGe slightly, 

(4) .,.__,Dleagree slightly, 
(6) DiiaCTee moderately. 



14. As long as you *'keep your nose clean,'* you'll get ahead in the Army just as fast 
whether you really work hard or not. 



f 1 ) Agree coniplitely. 

(2) J Agree moderately* 

(3) Agree slightly, 

(4) ^ ^Disagree slightly. 

(5) Diiagree moderately. 

(6) __Dlsapee completely. 

15. Most Army NCOs really understand how to get the best out of their men, 

(1) A^ee completely. 

(2) Agree moderately* 

(3) Agree ilightly. 

(4) ^^ ^Disagree slightly. 

(5) Diiagree moderately. 

(6) Disagree completely, 



16. Most Army NCOs are well qualified for their jobs/ 

(1) ^ Agree completely. 

(2) Agree moderately, 

(3) Agree slightly. 

(4) _ Disapee slightly. 

(5) Diiagree moderately. 

(6) Disagree completely. 



Section III 



1, How hard has it been for you getting used to Army life and discipline? 

(1) Very hard. 

(2) ^ ^Fairly hard. 

(3) Neither hard nor easy, 

(4) Fairly easy. 

(5) Very eaiy. 

2. Right now, what do you think the ehances are that you will reenllst In the Army 
after your present tour of duty? 

(1) Will definitely not reenlist. 

(2) ^ ^Will probably /tot reenllst. 

(3) ^ Might reenlist. 

(4) ^^ ^Will probably reenliit, ' 

f5V Will almost certainly reenlist* 

3* If things work out for you in the Army, what are the chances that you will 
reenlist when your present tour is finiihed? 

fi) I will almost certainly reenligt. 

(2) _I will probably reenlist. 

(B) There is a good chance that I will reenlist. 
(41 I will probably not reenlist, 

(5) I will definitely not reenlist. 



Appendix C 
MILITARY SKILLS SCALE 



HumRRO CAREER^OTEIMTIAL RATING REPORT (ElVI) 

THE INFORMATION REQUESTED 3EL0W IS FOR RESEARCH PURPOSES ONLY 
AND WILL IN NO W>5Y BE MADE A PART OF THE 
PERMANENT RECORD OF THE EM NAMED. 

Please rate the EM named on each of the foUowing characteristici: 

Out= Above About Low Unsatia- 

Standing Avarage Average Average factory 

a. Knowledge of his Job _J 

b. Performance of his Job 

c. Adaptability on his Job 

d. General ReippnEibility 

Personal Relations Skilli _____ ____ 

f. Lead erihip Skills _ 

g. Acceptance of Authority 

h. Achievement Drive 



AppendiK D 



LEADERSHIP POTENTIAL RATING SCALE 

Please indicate below the highest pade at which you think this man could function effec- 
tively if he were to continue in an Army career. In giving your answer, please disregard 
the man-i preient career Intentions, the likelihood that he will remain in the Army^ or 
the availability of promotions. 

a. I believe this man has officer or warrant officer potential 

b. I believe this .man has the potential to perform effectively at the level of: 



El 


E2 


E3 


E4 


E5 


E6 


E7 
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During basic combat training, 2 ,0 72 enlisted men were classified as being either 
AWOL or Non^AWOL, Three hundred of these men were similarly classified after 90 days 
in their initial unit assignment, AWOL and Non-AWOL soldiers were then compared to 
determine whether certain factors could be used to predict which soldiers would go 
AWOL, or could predict ratings of acquired militaty skills and of leadership poten-- 
tial/ The results Indicate that AWOL and Non-AWOL subjects differed on personality, 
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m attitude toward the Army^ race, or physical status, AWOL and Non-AWOL subjects 
differed in age during initial unit assignment ^ but only among 17- and IS-year-old 
soldiers during basic combat training. Only 19-year-old and older subjects differed 
in career orientation. In general^ the same factors that were related to AWOL were 
related also to military skill and leadership potential. 
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DIN OiiD HANPdiieB if^pr^GNl 

CHP DIP NUC &6tf sfTN □rC LTR 3R 

Dift i<SE& wagN,, ^6305 

UFC UP TH| AIST lEC OP DIP IMEEJ C Jsi 1 ATTN M RlEOlL 

tii^m f^iLi cn"D Ji^^ i^uc ^QCf i and J a bask ^iTf* fctgt 

fi&%.% SGI e TiCH iNhO MClHTf CQLLing PA^K MO 
£INC m Fu^u^i^N CflHD ATTN SyppoRT plans m J3 

CiNC Ub& PaCiFiC ATTN G3 Cpt &P!J ISN NHAi 96^10 
CG US flSMy ftpn V63^1 fr^ay afTN Hi" 

Co U|4 PHMCES .^rJUTHEiiN CPHD ATTN SCASCa £l 
CS USA aLsli^ft ATTN AkACn flPD ^«7<.q SFftTTLE 
CC US AkHV EU^I3Pfc APfl CS^OI ^TTN UPNI D|V 
CU jS^ fij INT AFi} STTn fiOCiPA CULQ 

CO iir SRHt ATTN QCSUT FT HD 
CC IRD ftHH¥ STTfy UCSflT FT PiepMpmQM 

C'J iUSfl aTTN ftD-aC ftPU 9fe3Ci SAN FftftN 
CO EIJSA arTN G-J AM£j ^fcSOl SSN FRAN 

CLIN PirCMUL iEkV UF^T ft6UKiJP5¥CMi 4f *^aL TEM HEiS GES HQiM 

UI^ HIL aP5 ,M0 

Cii USA Cut iii^E-i iHfcN? A7 iGh cnNfl FT nso 

C.-JSNB PSY&lfUL LAB HlDNCHlr.G rtIS PIV 4«Hr MATjCK LAflS NaTiCs MSi^ 
TfCH LU AKHy ^l^nCl^ LftHS NAT ICR MASS 
iNSf QF Lma C^r ATTN TfeCH LIK FT JELVllM 

HbDITONfc SClENfiFit INFC CTH US 4kM¥ MSL StlHy aTlN CHp'ijnC SEC aLA 

F.T HUACHuCfi SPT CUNfl USA ATTN T HCH a|F L|n 
SIXfM UiA LIS J6Pf)T tlLOG M l3 pms SAN FSAN 

PLNS DFeR P^VCH HDJfRES USACliC§e FT 

cr. FT >JHD aiTH r>3 jno niv 

□ IK WKaia V»ALliK t<fctD SkMif MELi CTK flfTfiJ f^fiuNnp StCHi aT niv 
CU AftHY cNLUTEQ p.yAL CIK ftE^iJ HAwi*tSQN 
rtCH UlO BBK UlACQC FJ^PE^ I «iNT A r iriN CU'4P F" F DHD 
MLJMAN FACTflki TEST DIV tANHZj USAF HOSP kHLIN AFh 
CfJ FKANKFOKD aiiSNL ATTN Sf*UFA-Nfe^ 0Q/?3|^4 PA 
6tH RGN LiSaKAOCO^ FT HAKER 

4fH AM'IV HSL £i1HD A I B T h AN^Pl Rf AO L E sAfg FRAN 

CO PlCfillN'^V AHbNL PUVES N J ATTM SU'^PA VC I 

LIB Oer SUi»PL¥ AGCY CAf^lRUN S T A VA 

Cn USA GOC AO- AflCt hi ffCNJ HARklSnH IHii 

RIF M HI t S ftASA ALA 

CO USA CRT uiV^L COMg T^aN| AGQV^ FT t US 1 1 S 

cn ARMY CPC INF AGf FT PfNNilNG 

CO AKM¥ COC APHilM A&¥ FT KNIjX 

CO US ARM¥ CgC AVN AQCV FT rtUGf^tfi 

JIM 0^ iNTfftW TNG USS 1 RG MST CTft FT LEE 

CU USA TNG cm IFA} ATTN Al^PSlTC-Tt FT SUL 

CO USA ffJO CTff £ FT LiONAHD wDno ATTN ACDPS Gl 

f,U UiA iNF CFK ATTN AJIGT-T FT HINNING 

CG USA TNG CTK INP MIN ACHF S 03 FT OM 

cn USA TNG CIR ATTN ACOFS G3 FT JACKSHN 

CO UiA TNG CTR INF ATTN ACOFS Ul FT LEWji 

CO UiA TNG CTR INF 6 FT ORO ATTN ACOF S G3 

£G USA iNG CTR INF ATTM ACQFS 03 Ff PQLtt 

cn JSA mo TNG CTH ATTN DIR OF TNG FT SA^ HfSuSTuN 

CO USA fly CTH ATTN GJ FT BLISS 

GU USA TNG CTR INF aTTN'ACOFS Gl FT CAMPQiLL 

LIR ARHV NAR CULL GAPLllLi BKS 

cn USA INTELL ^CH ArTN AHiiH^S^AD FT HUACHUCA 

CPMDr COMD * GEN STAFF CO FT LfAVfcNWQKTH ATTN ARCHIVES 

QiH OF MILIT PSYCHQL # LfJHSHP US MILIT ACAD rtiST PQiNT 

U5 ?iIL|r ACAL) riEST POINT aTfN LIB 

COMST APMy AvN SCH ATTN DjN QF INSTR FT HUCKER 

ZmOl AHMY SBCUR APV TNO CfR * SCH PT DFVENi ATTN L Ifl 

CmOj INUSTR CnLL OF THE Afi#^EO FnaclS HCN4IR 

ZUH^J NATL WAK CQlL Ff LkSLIV J MCf^AlK ATTN CLASSF RECCmUS BR llB 

iTmON LIB HIP FLQ SiRv SCH SRUQKi ARHY NED CTR FT SAM HQUSTDN 

nOHOT THE AF^MfiR SCH ATTW OOl FT SNJX 

CDN^T ABM/ ARHOa SCH FT KNOjj ATTN WiAPQN^ UfePT 

Lis LiiA AMMOk SCH FT ){Nf)t 

eOHDT UlA CHAPLAIN SCH ATrN OCl FT MAMlLTUN 

CUMIJT MMY CHIN CQHp| StN PT HCCLILLan AfTN EDUC ADV 

CPNDT USA FIN SCH ATTN CHF DOC DiV LIT PLN DIV QQaj INU 

USA MNANCi SCH FT pENJ HAR»i|DN ATTN EUJC AflV 

COHyT Ayj GIN ^GH FT BiNJ HAllRtSUN AfTN IDUC AOV 

CBNPT USAIS ATTN iDUC ADV FT iENNlNG 

CQMDT USAIS ATTN AJHS-n-EPftg FT BENNtNa 

Lib ARMY ©M iCH FT LIE 

CQHDT USA QM SCH FT Lli ATTN inuC AQV 

CaHOT ABHV TRANS ICH FT iUlTl S ATTN EDUC AQV 

CDMDT USA MIL POLICI SCH ATTN PLNS fipane UOQI FT SURuQN 

COMDT US ARHV SQUTMIASTERN ilG SCH ^fTN EDUC ADV FT QDRDUN 

CQHDT USA AB SCN ATTN DDI FT BLISS 

CU USA PHD CTR G SCH QFC QF OPl ATTN AHRN^D APO MO 

A^ST CUHDT ARMV AIR DEF ICH F? BLllS ATTN CLASSF TiCH Lib 

CO USA FLU 4KTY CTR £ FT SILL ATTN AVN OFCk 

CUNDT ARMiB FQRCfeS STAFF COLL NtlRFQU 

CiJHUi USA SIS CTR fi SCH Attn qqi ft MnNNoufH 

COHOt JuDCE ADVOCATE 6ENERALS SCH U QF VA 
UPTY CUMDT USA AVN SCH iLiMfNT CA 
OPTY AlIT CnMDT USA AVN SCH eLfiMENT TpA 

USA AVN SCH ELIHINT OFC DF Q|R □F.rNSTR ATTN EDUC ADV M 

iDUC CUNSLT AH«Y MIL IT POLief SCH FT RORQQN 

COMpT USA iNGR SCH ATTN'EBUC ADV AHa&iS-EA FT RiLVQlM 

tS|R OF INSTR US MIL ACAD WEST POINT NY 

SIR nP hIUt iNsTR U| NiLIT ACAP WiST POINT 

USA INST FtlR MIL AlSlSr ATTN LID ILQO iST2iOa FT BRASS 

USA INIT FDR MfL AlilST ATTN COUNTER I NSURGINCY DIPT Wf BRASS 

CDMDT OiF MGT SCH FT BELVQIR .. ; ; 

eQHBT USA MIL ^ HUN CfR E SCH ATTN tHF OFC OF OPS NIOSTONI ARSNL 

CCMOT Ul »/AC Sg*? Ul HAC CTR ATTN 4JHCT FT MCCLiLLAN 

HQ ABIRUiEN Pg ATTN TiCH LIB _ 

CD USA INTiLL CTR £ SCH ATTN QlR OF ACAQiH IC OPS FT HUACHUCA " 

CO USA INTiLL CTR L SCH ATTN OIR CF DOC t LIT FT HUACHUCA 

CQMDT USA CCGSC QFC OP CMF OF RlSIOiNT iNSTR FT LIAVENNQRTM 

CDHDT UIA CA ICH ATJA^PiUUeefRlNl QiViL LIT 6 PLNS FT ' ' 

CONor USA CA SCH ATTN 001 FT iRACG 



I ClJMJT USA CA SCM AITN EHUC AQV FT m-iiiH 

I ruMil yb4 CA SCM AtrN LIB FT Haaas 

' I eij^'flT USA SCh t INEi CTH Al TN AtOFS 03 T Nfi Ql¥ Ff NCCLtLLAN 

-i CrMQT USA SCH t TNG CTs ATTN kCiJ^% 03 HLNi'c GPS Ot V FT MCCLflLaN 

13 COMlJT U^A i Ffl-* sjL ASSIST ATTN .501 FT HHAOU 

I L If*!^ U^A I % FT HENN INC 

i Ca^JT USA Flu Akii SCH ATTN Rfl I FT S|LL 

I CiHiT UiA hiin SCN att^ FDur. sfewviCfes Jiv t-r 

eyaOT USA A^TY SCm STl^y fiHiC ADW FT SILL 
C'llMl! US A f ^A^l sCh ATTN \llR OF Dnn £ L I T FT f UST i I 



S ILL 



I 

1 Cn**iT usa IRAnS ItM ATTN LIB FT GUSTIS 

I UJiA IN^T fcfjK **IL A^ST ATTN EOl^ AOV FT HRaOQ 

I ^u«yT AKMy ll^r UIN r,F NiJfMESni ACTVY ATTN ff^U MLiJiA Ulv VA 

1 nrj^H J^A ft§TY S£H ATTN LIB F T SILL 
I US* SCH L TNO CT^ STf^ ^CHFS Gi FT G^kflilN 

1 CF OKAii hi'J'i f, H^CH ATTN QtMAV SCI HEP USACEGSC 

I CO^JT u^a ^ji ICH ATIN AKKAAS=DL^iA FT ^LISS 

? DM RPOi) * i.lPNS i)FPT uaAIS FT 'ilNNlNQ 

I LHAilEeSHIP CtM CM QPS ribPf US ARNY INF SC M FT HENNINO 

1 Pla C'^'^M fcLEC gbAlS FT HFNNINO 

I nl< Ar^r^-AiK MlHiiLlit UEPT USAIS FT BE'^NInG 

^ OIH Cli^PAfJY TACflCS OfcPT UsAIS FT alNNiNG 

I cn USA f,ICi CTH £ SCH ATTN ATSSC-iJP-C'M FT Mu^^NfiUTH 

I GO U5ft blG ClH £ SCN ATI% ATSSC^tA FT MuNHlJUIH 

1 StCY DF AK"4Y, r.^.-^fAUUN 

1 llC-h^PEi^S QA ATTN ChF r.»i Uly 

I flTB UF PfSH STuUIbS £ SClV flflCSP Eft f>A pjASH QC 

3 ACSFOK HA ATTN CHF INO DIU WASH DC 

I CHF nh t:^GNHS 0\ AT IN LNCTF-T 

I HfJ SU^^ ,MAT CGMJ H*j CKtJf A T TN ANCHD-RC 

I CLP4 i»svcH,u cnN^Li nnc fir CHF P^YCHUT & NFUHJIL CjnSLT 
?. CO Mfr Mt^U R*i3 COHii ATTN HCHAV SCj RES HA 

US AKMY m=MAvli5K £ SYS ^5CH LAH A T T NC^U^AR L VA 
fJPn H^k MOT tJEv LlFC ATTN HNS IFC INFi^ FgUIPI nPUMI) 
PROVOST ^AfiSHAL GEN HA 

EG USA ^iC AliCY AilL HALL |TA ATTN AC OF S 01 VA 
Afi^IN nfiC AfTNl TLA jHEALY) CAMFRGN STA AL I S 
Cll US A^^HV '^tU HPS LAB FT KNEiS 

CNF Oi; Mf*|3 fjA AlTN CNF TECH * iNDSTk LIAISON OFC 

CO uhh rnc heu sf»^v Ar,CY rr sam HnusTaN 

Ct, ARM¥ MEC? R*n COMD ATTN HenOH-SR 

USA HtHAVitia t SYS »«SCH LAH ATTN CHD-AIC flBL VA 
TNG £ ObVEL QjV nOCSPEf^S 

CAHEiR f^OT rtR ATIN N UrTrgNNE CAMFHON STA ALEjC. VA 

USA LiH niv^TAOg AtrN asoirs 

PHgS AkHY INT B3 FT tiiijNjNG ATTN Ffe*SP. QlV 
PNES ArtHY «AINT rtl) TT KNri:^ 
?<El AHKY fi^li. HD FT S ILL 

Cti CUNAPC Attn CQL E H HUUAK ATlT-SA FT MONPOf 
CO CQNARC ATTN ATIT^STH FT HnNHOi 
CG CQNA^C ATTN LIH ^T MONRCl 

USA AHCTIC TEST CTR CNF INSTR £ fiST HETH R|V SIATTLi 
CHH USA AD MRU FT HL I SS 
CHP UiA AMMUri HRU FT KNDX 
CHF USA AVN HKU FT BUCKlR 
CHF USA iNf^ MRU FT PENNINO 
CHF UbA TNO CT4 HRU PHIS OF NQNTERi¥ 
3 Cii ^TH ARMOKfcn f?lV ATTN QCSQT APf? NY n93lk 
1 CO 30 ARHO^EO CAV SfGT FT L^H IS 

I CQ I^TH ARMUR^D CAV RiGT ATTN AyN OpCR APQ 091^6 NY 

1 IS I ftN^nHfy DIV HQ £ Hy CO FT HnQD ATTN AC OF S G| 
S CU 1st an 61RI5 AHHim IST iNF DIV ATTN S3 FT ^ILEY 

2 CM iSr m t^TH ANMOk 3RtJ INF QIV ATTN U\ APO NY Qg03i 
5 cn RN fiiTH AfiMnR BTH iNF DIV ATTN 13 APQ NY 09Q34, 

1 CO COMPANY A lu m lan AnHiiR an ahhureo uiv apo ny 

I cn STH ilN iJD A^MOR ATT^ SI FT KNOX 

I CQ IMn RN 6flTli AHHUH BJH INF DfV ATTN S4 AMO NY 0^023 

1 to W HN ?7TH AkMnR §Th ARMDRFy OiV ATTN S3 APO NY 0906^ 

i CALIF NG 40TH ARHaRlij lily 10& ANGELES ATTN AC OF SGI 

I I^TH CU«0 Hg iiiV AMHY no JACHSONVILLi FLA 

I Cfi Hfl |7TN ARMuaEQ OJV NY klU. NO SYRACUSE 

I TCicAS NO 4^TN AWMaRpn D|v DALLAS 

1 CO ARMY ARMOR CTR FT KNOX ATTN 53 AIBKCT 

I CO iRU INF niV ATTN ACOFS 03 APO NY QfflSfe 

i CO TTH INF Urv ATT ACUFS Gl APO SAN FRAN WQl 

I CG dTH iNF OIV ATTN ACOFi 02 APO NY 09111 

3 CG ^TM INF niV rNlCHi £ FT CARSnN ATT.^ ACDPI G3 

1- DA HQS FT CAHSUN L HUS ATH INP DIV IHiCHj ATT MAj HARRIS 

T Cg ilNiJ ABN |NF QlV ATT^f ACUFI G3 FT aRAGG 

1 fia jCVIM AIlN CO'iPS ATTN ACQFS G3 FT fl^AGG 

1 Cy igTTH iNF HRiiU ft QINNINS ATTN §3 

1 CO 1ST RN milNFI ATTN SS FT MY|R 

i CO HQiSfRS INU BN 6TH US INF r£OT ATTN S3 Ar*a QQ742 

7 Cq IKO BN ITH INF REGT ATTN S3 APO NY 6t7^| 

I CO 17IIT INF MOi ATTN S3 AHD liATTLi ^§731 

I CO iST RN 39TH iNP STh INF DiV ATTN SI APO N^ QWk 

I CO INO RN 15TH INP 3HD iNF DiV ATTN SI APQ NY 09Qi& 

& CG 1ST INF Jiv Attn acofs g3 ft riliv 

5 CO 1ST nN IMECH) S|NQ INF IfftfH iNP ^Qi ATTN S3 APO SAN FRAN 9621^ 

L CO ^TH HN INECHj B^^TH INF ATTN 13 Pf KNOiC 

L CO UIA PART I C GP USA TNG Of V I CTR FLA 

I DA OFC OP ASST CHF OF STAFF FOR COMM-iLCT ATTN CiTS-6 k^ASH 

1 CMF NiO RES PRQj ARMY HQlP US HILIT ACAD WEST POINT 

1 CG NlLlT DIST (TP WASHINGTON 

2 OA USA AOV 6P f ARNGUSl RALfeIGH NC 

1 UlA RECRUIT l.^a CQMD HANpTDN VA - 

I OIR ARMY LIS PiNTAOON 

I CHF OF MILIT HIST DA ATTN GIN RiF BR 

I CO USA IQTH iPiC FOHCiS SP FT DiVlNS 

I CO I4TH ARTY 0? {AQ| ATTN SI RI 

I CG 31iT ARTY B0i AD ATTN SI PA 

I CO ^HTH ARTY GP AD ATTN S3 SiLFRIOGi AFi 

I m NlAGARA-eUPFALP UfiF llif ARTY SRGQ AlR OiP LDCKPDRT 

r H95 ^STH'ARtY B3I AD ATTN S3 ARL HTS ILL " 

I eO 3ITH A^TV BDI 4Q ATTN 13 tiiApi mq 
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C6 15T UIRNQSILE} ATTN ^CQFS SI f.9'3 SA'i Pi^i^i i&Jdl 

US ANHf f^dPie ll^T C.TK eij QSSWkrf ATfN PlH&v bCllN tl 

CO UlAfiftC AFfS 51 FT SILL 

CO ll! CnsPi E Ff HDaC AlTf, C3 Sl=C Ff HguO 

rn 1ST ftHNgsfep ijiv sTiN G3 5EC ft HnoQ 
Cu iiTM sijpi uGnc ^TTN Stc f^t Hmn 

Q& USAhAf. ft ^1 ^ILL ATTN AkP^IUT^TnTN 

eu in rP*t**^ aBTv attn qi bec ft iill 

Cf5 1ST AlT ilGSE aTTN fi3 ^Ic FT HLlsS 
f.G UlATCI £ Pt PTL*f ATTN ^wPPC-DCfif 
feSCH CUNt*»5tTS 5 GNANlS m SBO 
tifSg A^u nFC CHN OF HfiO riaSH OC 

CHP ilF H^O Uft 'tTTN SC f iNFfl RSCH S^T P)1v f*ASM Of. 
CO N^iS hfJ USAFAC t FT ||lL ATTN |3 
Cu lit CQPf*^ aery arTN ii friRT Sill 

Cn IJSRAH ATTN ^3 fj SUL 

CG USfiFACFS ATTN AKfiblftQ-Ab FT SILL 

CISC ATLANTIC PlT CODb %l2h USN RA^C N IRPUL*^ 

riNC MACIflC! SClbN &DV GR {JSOSI ihQt li P Pij HfetilJ 

Cu-t nn^HANij JS PACIFIC FL T %^S DUGI! 

CMF Liyii ilF ^tn * ,SUftD PN ATTN COiiE 51 i 

HMF HfS It IV '^U-* QF ^KQ * SuKG DN 

HtAO CLIN t^Syen-JL SttT PaOFFSNL i^IV f^JR HP MgS ♦ $UKG QN 
IFCH LIR t^fWI lift UUK nf NA\/ Pi»S Ai^L 4NNi^ 

jiM FfKS 'ifcS niv tlU» OP NAV PgrtS 

rtCH LtU i^UH 1lF SHIPS CnflP ^IQL HAvV OtMT 

HUM nr VuS ♦ HnLS On aTTN AbSr CNF Ffjk OfeVEL ffe^T * eVAL 

NAV iitrt S¥S Ca« J flhf ATLANIIC NAV Alit ST4 NURF QL*t 
FfifGNR »*byCHlL 1*^ nN*^ COni ^^5 ATTN ^SSt HEAD i^ASN QC 

rp * oif- NAv i-MU uEvict ciF ckla^'JC Attn iIch Lin 

Lg FLT AMTMAiK *fii#FA^£ JNQ |AN JIlQg 

Cu Nlif.LFAS' WJMiS TNG CTP PACIFIC US NAV AlR bTA SAN u! EUS 
CtJ iAV Alh 'JhVEL Cf« JtjHfjBVlLLb P^NNA ATTN 'JAUC L I {i 
Gil FLT TNu CTH N AV Bfibf SEbiPimT 
nU*< FLT T.N'i gM ,yAV HASE CMfi6tLEiT0N 

ru ij% FLi TNG CTS* nukPol;^ 

cn FLELT f-^J", Cts Ut ^AV ST5 SS''^ 'JJibU 

CLIN eSYrJiUL MfNtAL riYClENF UNIT US NAV Aft^Q ANNflPULlS 

P'^fiS NAV WA-^ CULL NthPflKT AfTN f'AriAN LlR 

cn lt«V SCM Cyiti NAV TN& £f« 5AN jlEGH 

CO UtiS/ OiJliifcn HSL SCH iJAM NBCS VA HGA CH 

CU t iJIH US ATLANffC FLT ASW TaCTfCAL NlKFULf^ 

CU '^iJCLti^ HilAPli.iS TNG ClN ATLAr|T|C NiV MA STA NllHFQLfi 

CU FLt SnNAH SClf KhV biFSr 

cn FLT ANTI^SU«l ^AUFARE SCh SAN OlfiGU 

CHF yf NAVl aiCM PfRS £ TNG rtS I C jDfe 6§Ht ARL VA ' 

fMF UF f.'AV SgS AltM MSVCHCL SCI UlV CQDb *f SO 

CHF (IF NAV rtii ATTN HfcALf OP ^*SVCHpL OS CHOfc 

UIN U% NAV HfS LAH A i TN CUUg §1^C 

Oift NAVAL i4iCH LAH A i TN Llff CatJl iGl^ rfASH UC 

CHF Ur fJAV MH TNG TNG RGS SlPT NAV AlH S T A KtS ACnLA 

cn NAV Of AVN MLQ NAV AVN MfD CtK PENiACULA 

Lll* NA\/ MEU MES LAtt NAV S«jH »Alt ftRQTUN 

CI) MEl^ FLO itfei LAa CAMP LiJBUNC 

Cfitf NAV MSI. CTH PUiNT ¥\jViU CALlF AlTM T iC H LIB CUDi 302^ 

□ Ifi AfRnSHACK CKSrt tOUlP LAfi NAV AlH iNfiN« CTK PA 

□ If. N4V PFKl ACTv^ SAN yl|no 

NAV NEuPn»*^YCHI A T RfiS UK I T SAfv PIEQO 

OfR PEKS RES LA4 NAV PlRS PKnCfRAM SlJPPQpT ACTIVITY fcASH NAV ¥□ 
CCiMOr MAKiNi CORPS HO HAPlNiE CHRPS ATTN CilDl AH-LB 
My MAMIM CnMPS ATTN A3< 

UIM MAftiNi CriKPS EDUC CTR MAKINC CUSMS SCH aLiA^TiCO 

□ m HAxiNC CUHPS lUST ATTN iVAL UNIT 

US .'MARINE Cf'WPS hQ% HIST PfcP LlR ATTN MkS JAODf 

CHF (IF NAV npNs np-gipi 

CHF flF NAV Q^NS HP-OTTL 

CPHUr HQS ITH NAV 151 ST ATTN tDUC t.D^ Nlrf DBLlANS 
CHr QP NAV AIM T^.CH TNG NAV AIR STA M|*<PHIS 
Ulii HPS EVA*. Gap UPF UF CHh tJF NAV PPS CiPgJtG 
Cnf^BT PtP CflAST QUAHn HQ 

CHp OFCB ■PFrHS Rki * ^FVfErt iJH CUAST GUA&D HQ 

CU U| CPAS1 GtiAMU TNU CTR GUvP^^NlU^ iilanu m 

cn Ul CPaiT UUARD TNG CTR CAPE HAY NJ 

cn U& COAST GUARD T NO CTK & itJP Ct« AtAMiUA SALlP 

CQ US CCiAIT GUARD INST CKLA C I TV flSLA 

CQ US COAST QIJARD HES TN^ CTK YURKTONN VA 

lUPT US CHA^F GUARl] ACAO NEW LPNDCN CQNN 

OPNS ANLS QFC HQ STRATEGIC AIH CCMn PFFuTT AFS 

Airi TNli. CfMO^JtpT itANdiiJLPH APU 

TirN DIP TSCIl TNU UlVlMPOl AFHkL Lnrfi4V AFR tnLlJ 

CHF SCi DIV DRCTI SCl> TyCH DCS R*0 «y AIM FOPCE AFRStA 

FAA D^CTE OF PLNS & UPS HQ UlAF NASH DC 

CHp OF PiRS ll&l HR DRyTi QF ClVlLUN PM tJCS-PiRl HQ AIR FORCE 

CHP ANAL DiV lAFPDPL IRI DIR QF PEHSQMNgL PLANNING H^S UgAF 

QPTV TIG USAF I A F I A S-G I » NnRTQN ApS 

^Al}C HASH G^IFFISS AFA NY 

IHaMA (iHACU-PiRi BSCHi HCCLfLLAN AFB 

AlC ATHt^tj RANOnLPH AFB 

AFHHL/ft ATTN CAPT ^ S liLLHAN LDnKY AFH 

HO SAHSn jSHSlSJ AF UNIT PnST nFC LA AFS CALIF 

HiuiT T^'"* CT« neF !.«CKi.^Ng aP0 

AFHrtL f HRn 1^*4 lyH|-PAi j feH^UN APb 

AWn AMHH RRnOKS AF a TEXAS 

HQS ATC nCS/TECH TNG {ATTMS) RANDOLPH AF(i 
USAPA DIR QP THi Llii USAF ACAD COLO 

DRCTt OF AlRQiPACi SApETV APIAI«L 0PT¥ IU NORfOM AFB 
6570TH PiRl Ril LAf\ PRA^^ AiHalPACe NfD OIV LACKLAND AFB 
CO HUMAN RESnUReiS LAfl DRODKS AFB 
cnMQT USAF SPEC QP^CH (TftCi iGLlN AFB 
4FHRL IFTI riiLLiam APR ARIZ 

psvCHOBinLofiy phog natl sei found 

OlR NATL SECUR AGV FT GEO G MEAOi ATTN TOL 
DIR NATL SECUR AGy FT GEQ G MgADE AITN OIR OF TNS 
ClA ATTN CRSMfiP STANDARD BiST 
SYi iVAL DIV Rii DlRlCTCRAfi BOD-QCD PiNTifiQN 
OiPr OP SfATI BUR UP INTRL ♦ RlS i«TiHNAL Rll iT6l|p 
SCI INFO iXCN «ftiHINSTDN 

CMF NOT C GiH TNfi DIV TR..2C0 FAA MASH OC .. 
aUft pF^fS. fi lNSR Ui .POit OfC DIPT ATTN CHF HUMAl 
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EjUf. MCUIA 'iu n Mtr ATTN f Li CLEMffJS 

q?C ni- i»iT|«*h*ATL TNf. pla^mng l eval aiq mASh ql 

FAft ^£3 LH HQ hkQ «ASm OC 

fJePT UP TSANS i^Aa aCl' SfcC ftlOA ^ASrt DC 
Mn tC rf riASH OC 

SVi iJgVfeL CO«P SANTA ^'□^ICA ATTN Lift 
DUNLAP • AISOC INC OftRlEN ATTN Lift 
sAC elTN Lid ^CLEAN VA 

DP tF^iCT fVFNESS ^SCH L^R U OF ILL OfPT QF PSi^ChOL 

LLeCT PE9S RSCH Ki RF SEJUTNiHN CAL|F 

LtA^NlNn KLIJ CTM U DF PUTS ATTN QlR 

HUMAN SClsElJNCNCLfcANyA 

CTf* F*^M rfbCH In IJcIaL IyS ATTN U!HN 

HM Crrf FrU KKS ON LfABMNG * TiACHlNG U flF MltM 

M M iidnUlLL NHin ^TATt UMV 

EDITO^i fhli ^[b AHSt^ AMfa Snc OF TN5 tJIRS U UF fENN 
ij r3F CMlGAG'J UgPT CF SUC 

OJg CTP FIJh ^SCN ifj SCClAL 5yS KENSiNGTnN '^D 
CAF.'AnlAN JtilNT ST-AFF PFC HF nfcF AE% NgMBKR WASHJNaTUN 
CANAUh^N AMMV sT^Ff i^ASHlhCTtJN ATTN GSO? fNG 
CANAs'^iAf; Li^lSd"^ HFf.R aNny AMHQfi SO FT f^Nilx 

(jFc rr ARMiii Foar^s ATT^inHi aayAL SfJifjlSM EHfisv pc 

AUirSALlAN NAV ATTACMt I'^OSV CP AUSTRALIA tiSSH i3C 

UHC OF ftl^ ATTACHt AUSTRALIAN E^ftSV AI TNl T.A, NAVGN sASHt < 

AUS!*IALIAN AiiMY ATTACHl Ef*p§Y qP AUSTRALIA ATTN TFCH QL K 

OP E\ T lint^y UHNING irS LTR SURRFY IhGLANd 

MfeNNlNntrt PeuNCATlnN TflPCKA 

AMbH P^ITS FGH RSCH SiLVEa SPKINQ 

AMtK iNSTS Fg^ RSCJJ ATTN LIHN PA 

i)^ E SlNlhe^tS CHLUMrtlA UNIV SCH CP SuS 

Hai^U f^SCH CO FALLS CHURCH VA 

feDUC C TNG CUNjLT CH LA CALIF 

GHtKLlS nriLL DhPT llP PSYCHOL 

OR Q£Uf*(tF T HAUTY ChMN OfePT Op PSrCHQU U GF DEL 
VlTfiC LARS SiLvfiR SMNING MD ATTN LinN 
HlAJ ngPT llF PSfCHUL UNIV OF SC CQLUMbH 
U iJF CiK^riGIA PEPT OF PSvCHdL 

g ufAH uEpT 'jh pSytHCL 

A^tK ImST for ^^Ch ATT^5 LlH PALU ALTU CALTF 
Cr.LL Oh ARTS C'SCl U np HI AMI AT TV L L MCUUlTTY 
*!HID STATC fi SCM PF A¥N 

J b CULLfN J?Pf Vf bUC E ANTHKUP ilNlV OF Hi 
O-^EGyN STATr li iJiPT UF HILIT ATTN ADJ 

AMF-* nsYCHHL AS&UC WASMINGTHN ATTHt PSyCMflL AKSTR 
hU ILL U HEAD OC P T UP pSYCHQL 
GEU^GiA INST OF TECM DIP SCH OF PSfCHUL 
LIPl SCI INC HlJMST ILjCAS ATTN w a NAfHfcNy 
AMfeR at=HAV IC I CAL IF 

PUB AO^-IlN CTB ATTN J □ KITCHfeN %kH UllGO 
DiR iNsfK ae^iiURCEIi STATE CHLL ST ClQUiI HiNN 
f.nLL OF WM * ^^ANV bCH QF FDuC 
Sn ULINniS u iJtPT QF PSVCHIIL 

Aiiac Ktin coc tng psqg atlahta ga 

WASH MILITAHV SYS TFCH L 1 II LJlV UbfHESBA HD 

fiKt L T^YFUiiU NY SfAft ECUC OEPT ABSTRACT EQiTlift AVCR 

MR RRAJUON n SHiTH A|§flC U OF M|!^N 

UM V ?ACllERr KT 1 GUOO NDPe GA 

ijK % Kuscnt i^siuc Q]H fm rich init ap avn u of ill 

M C HEL" DEpT cnUG PSYCH CITY U OF NY. 
GEN M P HARBI5 {USA kItIPRIS THE ClTAQEL SC 
im H SHnFJ^AKER iilH TNG RSCH Gp NY 
U IJF MINN ijEPT np iNOuSf EDUC ATTN R f KUHL 

vnc-T&cH fuuc p*<ori plnng sev aTtn STncK st paul 

CI1F PHnC^SSlNd CilV OUKE U LIB 
U OF CALIF GiN LIrf LiflCu DfPT 

FLOmOA STATE U LIB GIFfS * = FXCH - ■ = ^ 

PSYnH'lL LIU hrt^VARO UNlV CAMfiRICiOi 

U QF ILL Ltil gSi? DiPT 

U HF KANSAS L M" PEiiiqyiCAL IJEPT 

U UP NL'i«ASftA LIHS ACtJ CiP? 

Urtlfl STATt y LMrS GiFTfrE^CHDIV' 

PFNNA STATE U PATTEF Llf? DCCU OgSR 

P'iHCuh If L IfiS PiRlunieALS CHICKiNQ FlLiS 

STANFflRI) U LlHS COCU L\n 

LiJM^ U DF iCj^AS 

SYttiiCUSE U Lis SER niv 

SFMiALS i^EC llNIV HF MINN HlNNSAPOLlS 

STATE g niWA LIBS iiR ACS 

NU CAPuLINA STATE COLL EH HILL LIB 

qOSTON U LiRS ACq LilV 

U JF H tCH L IRS sen D tV 

QRU^N U I. I H 

CULIJMIUA U LIDS DUCU ACQ 
ylR JUINT U Lf^S NASNViLLE 
U nCNVfcH HA^Y REEU LIB 

Lm QEg UNIV ATTN iP|C CCLL DiPT HASH DC 

Llf\ QF cnNGRiSS CHF DP 6XCH ♦ GIFT SfV 
U OF PCM OnCU LIHN 

CATHULIC U LIH EDUC L PSYCHOL LIB NASH DC 

U OF RY HARGA^yT'I K IMG LIB 

SU ILL U ATTN LtBN IiR OEPT 

KANi&S irATF U FARRELL LIB 

BRIGHAM YPuNG u LIB SCR StGT 

U OF LUUISVtkLi Lli BiLKNAP CAHPUl 

GEUKGiTfliiN U LIS SiR OBPT HASH DC 

LIOS COLO STATE U ATTN GOC LliN FT CDLLlNS 

CG USA ARMOR TNG CTR.^TTN D|R PERSN L £ CDMHTY ACTVT^ FT KNO^ 
CG ui^AD TNd cTR ATtN UlR PiRSNL i cOHHTy ACrVTV Fr BLiSS 
CO USA iNUR TNG CfR ATTN DiK PERSNL £ EQHHTy AETVTV NCI 
CG USA INF TNG, CTR ATTK DIR PiRlNL ECOHHTY ACTyTY FT DIX 
Lb Ukl L'UI^'y'l TNG CTH fiTTN D|R PiRSNL E CDMHTY ACTVTY kkll 
CG USA BASIC til TND G TR ATTN 01 R pERiNL E CQHMTY ACTVTV K¥ 
C aT TNC CTR ATTN 01 H PlRSNL 6 CQMHTT ACTYTV NC 
□Ft CHF OF STAFF USA ALEJC VA 
ctr ft KEUSTDN 

CTR ATTN DIR Pf RS NL B CQHMTV ACTVTY LA 
CTR ATTN DIR PiRSNL 6 CQMMTY A£TVT¥ ALA 
^SA lNF-TNd CTR ATTN D|R PIRSNL £ COflSTy ACrVTY FT LiWil 
glA INF TNE CTR ATTN P|R PiRShL S COMHTV ACTVTY IC 
"bSA INF E i\p TNG ctr ATTN DIR PERSNL £ COMMTY ACt¥T¥ 
R iCH ATTN LIBRARY. FT KNOli 



CG USA MIB fN£ 
CG USA INF: TNC 
EG ,USA INF TNf 
SA-INF-TNI 
lA INF TNE 
SA INF L 
CQHOT UiA ARMl 
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